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THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
DRUG-STORE WINDOWS. 
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— the appearance of its windows. 
The dry-goods firms realize this truth 
as keenly as any. Most of them keep 
in their employ what are known as 
window-dressers, whose specialty is 
the decoration of windows. Even the 
largest establishments alter the ar- 
rangement of their windows every day 
or two, and dis lay some of their choic- 
est fabrics to the est practical and the 
best artistic advantage, knowing that 
the return in dollars and cents will 
more than repay them for the pains 
taken to attract custom. Notso with 
the average drug-store. The ordinary 
druggist is apt to content himself, in 
the matter of window-decoration, with 
a phalanx of cod-liver oil bottles, 
flanked by some ancient sponges and 
a number of superannuated chest pro- 
tectors, the whole covered with dust 
and trampled beneath the feet of co 
horts of flies. He arranges his win- 
dow, say on New-Year’s day, and with 
a few minor alterations, it remains 
untouched until the following New- 
Year’s day. There is no doubt that 
American drug-stores are a long way 
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abused by pompous and pretentious 
writers. Good art, like everything else 
that is genuinely good, is the simplest 
thing in the world. It is the direct out- 

rowth of nature, and one of its most 
important elemenisis common sense. 
In the matter of window-decorations, 
as in many other cases, cleanliness 
may be recommended as a primary es- 
sentia. of artistic treatment. The brass 
ledges which inclose the windows of 
most city drug stores may be regard- 
ed as forming the frame of a picture. 
The more harmonious the relation 
between the frame and the picture, the 
better the impression produced on the 
spectator. Among artists, dirt is some- 
times considered to give tone to pic- 
tures and picture-frames. Dirt and 
dinginess are not, however, desirable 
on the brasses of druggists’ windows, 
or on the windows themselves. These , 
brasses should be polished until they 
shine like gold in the brilliant Ameri- 
can sun-light. Observation proves 
that even the best city druggist fre- 
quently neglects this artistic essential 
—cleanliness. <A druggist’s window 
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States during the past ten years. The 
decoration of shop windows, to the end 


of properly displaying wares and com- | 
bining intrinsic attractiveness with ju- 


dicious advertising of objects for sale, 
as well as of professional attributes, 
offers a problem as interesting as any 
that applied art can suggest. A row 
of tastefully decorated shop-windows 
in a conspicuous city street may be 
regarded as a popular picture-gallery 
or museum, offering gratuitous plea- 
sure and education to high and low, 
and at the same time suggesting a 
thousand wants to the passer-by, which 
can only be puppiied y the business 
brains behind the brilliant display, and 
thus acting as a stimulus to trade 
and production. No care is too great, 
no thought too profound to be bestowed 
upon the decoration of shop-windows. 
In many cases the amount of custom 
attracted to a shop depends entirely 








| behind other shops in the matter of 


window-decoration. Evenin the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of New York, the 
drug-store windows are not equal in 
attractiveness to the other windows 
along the line of fashionable trade. 
The prevailing tone of these drug-store 
windows seems to be that of indiffer- 
ence or carelessness. One feels that 
the druggist either considers the 
decoration of his windows beneath 
the dignity of his profession, or else 
thinks that it is really not worth his 
while, practically, to trouble himself 
about such a minor affair as artistic 
detail of arrangement with regard to 
his stock of goods. Therein he makes 
a mistake. and in the course of time 
his account-books will give him a well- 
merited lesson on the subject. 

Many persons are frightened by the 
use of the word ‘‘artistic,” probably 
because it is so shamefully misused and 
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should be primarily bright, cheerful, 
and attractive. The drug-store is apt 
to be associated in the public mind 
with disease and death, and everything 
should be done to weaken the necessa- 
rily disagreeable impression produced 
by the sight of a place connected with 
the physical trials of humanity. 
Every drug-store contains the elements 
necessary to the artistic decoration of 
its windows, but few druggists know 
how to combine or select the materials 
at hand. Every drug-store owns jars 
and pots of various sizes, pure and 
correct in general form and style, 
though intended solely for practical 
uses. They are quite as artistic as those 
sold confessedly for decorative purposes 
by manufacturers of drug-store goods; 
but only a well-trained taste would 
realize their aiseh ob f and make 
capital of them accordingly. Some 
of the choicest bits of pottery to be 
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found in American bric-d-brac collec” 
tions are nothing but the ordinary jars 
belonging to the village apothecaries 
of the Old World, despised by their 
original owners because of the humble 
ends they served. 

In arranging a drug-store window, 
there are two elements to be consid- 
ered, the artistic and the practical; the 
first must attract and please the passer- 
by, the second must lead him to pur- 
chan or to think of purchasing. 

Let us first consider the artistic ele- 
ment. It is agreed among the highest 
authorities that the best art is also the 
simplest, and the most universally in- 
telligible. No druggist need fear that 
by observing the principles of good 














artistic decora- 
tion, he will 


overshoot his 4 

mark and repel ) 

his public in- 

stead of attracting it. The pictorial in- 


stinct is strong in every human breast. 
The love of color and the love of form, 
in some shape or other, enters into the 
composition of each individual intelli- 
gence. The window should be consid- 
ered as the canvas on which the 
scheme of the picture is to be first out- 
lined and then painted in, in broad 
masses, the details being left until the 
last. Color, form, composition of line 
and masses, must all be considered in 
the construction of a scheme of decora- 
tion. This statement sounds formid- 
able, but is in reality perfectly simple. 
In color, every drug-store window 
should berich. A love of color is char- 
acteristic of even the most undeveloped 
artistic sense, and brilliancy of color 
can be appreciated by every passer-by. 
The large jars of colored water which 








form the trade mark of the profession, | 
and are seen in every drug-store | 


window as a matter of conventionality, 
are, in themselves, fine color decora- 
tions. Thesame cannot always be said 


| 
| 


of them astoform. It is a very easy | 


matter to take the solid colors offered 
by these jars, ruby, topaz, violet, or 
emerald green, for the key notes of the 
color-scheme, or, on the other hand, to 
form with the liquids such chromatic 
effects as shall be in harmony with the 
other objects of the decorative arrange- 
ment. One excellent decorative qual- 
ity of these jars is the effect of broad 
masses of color which they present. 
Placed one above the other, at the 
sides of the windows, they ‘‘ compose,” 
as artists say, very well. When in 
this Leones, they should, if possible, 
be bala 


nced by a solid mass of objects | 


in the centre of the composition, some- 
tiing more than half as high as the 
lines formed by the jars. the win- 
dow be large, the treatment should be 
broad, and large objects should form 
the foundation of the decorative 
scheme; if small, the objects should be 
smaller and more attention should be 
pri to detail. Avoid placing twocon- 
spicuous objects of a kind in juxtaposi- 
tion; beware of rows of things; culti- 








vate a holy horror of successions of 
narrow bottles forming straight lines, 
either horizontally or vertically. A 
yearning for bottles in their windows 
is acommon failing among druggists. 
These bottles are generally of the 
meanest, most utilitarian, and most 
medicinal order. No self-respecting 
person will look twice at a window 
that contains only a hundred or more 
repulsive phials of ‘‘ Dr. Slow’s Speci- 
fic;” neither is the spectacle sufficiently 
pn to warrant a prolonged gaze. 

Let the druggist choose from the re- 
sources of his store those objects 
which seem to him most artistic and 
decorative from his own standpoint. 
Let him follow his own instincts in the 
matter, without distrust of his personal 
ability. Every human being is en- 
dowed with a certain amount of artistic 
instinct which simply requires devel. 
oping, and the effort to use it is of 
material assistance in the process of 
evolution. The 
next step is to 
consider these 
objects carefully 
in their elemen- 
tary relations of 
form and color, 
and to dispose of 
them to the best 
artistic and 
practical advan- 
tage, according 
to the primary 
canons of com- 
position. 

A good exam- 
ple of artistic 
window decora 
tion is offered by 
the small illustration, 
showing a bronze vase, 
a geological specimen 
placed against a yellow 
chamoisskin, some South 
American water-bottles, 
and a toilet-case. If the latter were 
left out, there would be no fault to 
find with the composition. The other 
objects form an admirably arranged 
group, the idea of renaissance gro- 
tesqueness in decoration being skil- 
fully, though probably unconsciously, 
used as the keynote of the group. It 
is so good a bit of decoration, both as 
to form and color, that the incongru 










ity of the toilet-case in idea and com- 
position of line is made all the more 
apparent. The group should end with 
the last water-bottle. This illustration 
does not solve the problem of arrang- 
ing every-day wares artistically. On 
the contrary, it distinctly separates 
the two ideas. It offers an artistic 
group composed of practically irrele- 
vant objects, and makes the toilet-case, 
which represents the practical ele- 
ments of decoration, a mere after- 
thought. 

Floral accessories are always valuable 
in decoration, and nowhere are they 
more appropriate than in the adorn- 
ment of drug-store windows. Large- 
leaved tropical plants, ferns, palms, 





| much to be com mended. 








and flowering shrubs may be used 
to advant in a decorative scheme 
of this kind. At the present season, 
blossoming chrysanthemums in 

shades of red and yellow could be 
combined in rich and harmonious ef- 
fects of color, repeating in an admir- 
able manner the leading chromatic 
ileas of the druggists’ wares or col- 
ored jars. The cost of a few plants is 
trifling in comparison with the artis- 
tic and practical value of the results 
produced by their use. A fine ivy in 
a handsome jar forms a highly deco- 
rative accessory, and one that can be 
altered in arrangement to suit the dis- 
position of the solid objects. In coun- 
try neighborhoods, every garden offers 
a wealth of material from which the 
druggist may choose what best suits 
his purpose. Every meadow and bit 
of woodland has a thousand decorative 


floral forms awaiting the appreciative 


eye and hand. The simple, common 
flowers are as decorative as exotics and 
much more lasting. When flowers are 
not procurable, some green growth or 
other can always be found to take 
their place, either in city or country. 
Anything is better than the use of ar- 
tificial flowers or plants. In every 
kind of artistic decoration. the natural 
forms are always the purest, and con- 
sequently the best adapted to the pur- 
pose. A mass of sponges, simply 
thrown together without apparent in- 
tention, or hanging in garlands about 
a window in such a way as to furnish 
gradations of tone and color and 
agreeable combinations of form, con- 
stitutes a good simple scheme of deco- 
ration. It symbolizes the higher side 
of the druggists’ calling, and carries 
the mind of the spectator back to the 
primitive relations of humanity with 
nature. Then, too, a sponge, in its 
tangible aspect, is an essentially deco- 
rative object. The opposite illustration 
of a window decorated with sponges 
offers an excellent model. The group 
is well composed. The mass of spon 
on the Soak facwe the keynote of the 
scheme. The arrangement of the 
strings of sponges used as accessories, 
is effective and in good artistic pro- 
ortion. The toilet articles at the 
ack carry out the significance of the 
idea, and in the matter of line and 
mass are well adapted to throwing the 
main object, the large sponge, into 
bold relief. Thesimplicity, breadth, 
and harmony of this composition are 
his idea of 
sponge-decoration may be applied in 
many ways andemay 
b: adapted to any 
kind or shape of 
window, with the 
certainty of produc- 
ing a_ satisfactory. 
because natural and 
simple, result. 

Large branches and 
masses of coral are 
also desirable as win- 
dow decorations be- 
~ cause they represent 
the natural forms and 
are valuable both for 
their composition of line and mass, 
and for their delicate neutral tints, 
which form a fine contrast with the 
strong elementary colors generally seen 
in druggists’ windows. The simpler, 
broader, and more striking the general 
effect of the window, the better the 
impression upon the mind of the casu- 
al passer-by and the greater the likeli- 
hood that he will stop and look in and 
allow his imagination to oscillate be- 
tween the possibilities of his purse and 
theseductions of the artfully arranged 
objects before him. 

We come now to the other point to 
be considered in connection with the 
composition of a window, namely, the 
practical idea of displaying objects as 
wares, to the end both of selling them 
and adding to the general reputation 
and professional prestige of the drug- 
gist. It is perfectly possible to com- 
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bine the artistic idea of decoration 
with the practical idea of utility by the 
exercise of a little thought. At no 
time is this more feasible than at the 
Present, when the approach of the holi- 
ays leads druggists to wish to exhibit 
the wares appropriate to theseason in 
the manner most likely to lead to their 
sale. All sorts of elegant trifles, such 
as people buy for holiday gifts, lend 
themselves readily to the exigencies of 
decoration. Handsome cut-glass phials, 
cases of perfume, cosmetics, toilet- 
gpode, may all be appropriately com- 
ined with more practical objects. A 
drug-store is not a bazar, but all goods 
bearing in any way upon the <are of 
health, may legitimately be displayed 
with an eye to commercial interests. 
At the holiday season, the esthetic 
side of the subject of physical well-be- 
ing should come uppermost. The drug- 
gist should then bestow the same 
attention upon the arrangement of his 
windows tht his neighbors do upon 
theirs. Only by so doing can he hope 
to rival with them and 
ness interests onasatisfactory footing. 
An admirable design 
for a holiday ar- 
rangement of a drug- 
gist s window is to be 
ound in an illustra- 
tion at the head of 
this article, in which 
the artistic form is 
everything that is de- 
sirable, and the com- 
position is such as 
to display the goods 
to the best practical 
advantage. This 
druggist hashad the 4" 
good taste to balance =” Cr 
the jar at the right mee 
with a mass of palms 
at the left, instead of 
with another jar, asa 
person of inferior ar- P 
tistic instincts would certainly have 


done. The forms of the palms, again, |! 
are repeated in the large jar in the \, 


middle and the round object on the 
right. The numerous small articles, 
representing details of composition, 
are arranged in a most skilful man- 
ner. The whole impression of the 
window is that of richness, brilliancy, 
good taste, and the holiday magnif- 
cence proper to the season. Froma 
distance, such a window as this would 
sparkle in the winter sun like a great 
jewel, and invite attention from far 
and near. The materials that compose 
it may be either of the richest or the 
humblest, but the effect they produce 
is that of a brilliant street-spectacle. 
Another example of arrangement of 
holiday goods is seen in the illustration 
which has for its principal object a 
large clock of a taste character, 
made to simulate a trophy of armor. 
This is very modern and decorative, 
but at the same time so important a 
factor in the scheme of decorative 
composition as to require correspond- 
ing accessories. Small knick-knacks, 
pretty little perfume bottles, colored 
pinen boxes, and similar pleasing tri- 
es, jars of flowers and porcelain orna- 
ments are not in harmony with the 
clock, being of too light and frivolous 
a character, as weil as too small in 
bulk to act as satisfactory accessories. 
They are out of place among battle- 
axes and similar objects that form the 
clock. Decoration does not mean 
ern 8 taking vbjects which are indi- 
vidually decorative, and throwing 
them together haphazard. It means 
bringing objects together in their pro- 
per relations of color, form, and other 
attributes. The first principle of art 
is selection, and this applies equally to 
ambitious easel art aan to the minor 
industrial forms of decorative art. It 
is not necessary for a druggist, in order 
to make his windows popular at the 
holiday season, to lay in a supply of 
photographic accessories for decorative 
purposes, or to ruin himself in imita- 


eep his busi- |. 








tion antiques that nobody will buy of 
him. Let him choose pretty, tasteful 

oods for which there is always a mar- 

et, and display them to the best ad- 
vantage, observing the artistic unities 
carefull , adapting his scheme to the 
size and shape of his window, and 
above all things avoiding obtrusiveness 
which is as vulgar in the decoration of 
a shop window as in the dress of a 
woman. Obtrusiveness does not attract 
in the higher sense; it repels. 

A druggist may, it is true, carry on 
his business as a dispenser of medi- 
cines without regard to the appearance 
of his windows, because so long as 
there are sick people in the world the 
drug business must flourish. But half 
the dealings of the modern American 
druggist lie with healthy people, in 
the full glow of animal spirits, and 
such people are not likely to enter 
an establishment the windows of 
which suggest the charnel house. As 
many persons go into acity drug-store 
in , pr of the mild intoxication of 
so 


a water, in the course of a day, as 
goto have prescriptions put up for 








sick relatives. Toilet arti- 
cles alone call into every : 
drug-store a large amount 
of the custom that falls to its share. | 
The more seductive the display of such 
oods in the windows, the greater is 
ikely to be the demand for them in 
the store. 

Suggestiveness is another element 
that should be considered in the deco- 
ration of windows, both artisticall 
and practically. The druggist should, 
if possible, so contrive to arrange his 
decorative scheme as to suggest the dif- 
ferent — that he isable to supply to 
the public, at least in an elmentary 
fashion. The simplest scheme of dec- 
oration which combines in itself the 
goods the druggist has for sale in his 
store, so long as it is in correct taste, 
is far more valuable than a pretentious 
adornment that has no relation what- 
ever with the calling of the druggist or 
the material that forms his stock-in- 
trade. Genuineness and sincerity are 
as important in the artistic decoration 
of drug-store windows as they are in 
every other form of art and life. 


To distinguish Butterine. 


THE following simple method has 
been supeenee for approximately judg- 
ing of the purity of a specimen of but- 

er. 

Melt the butter, and then cool it as 
rapidly as possible by means of some 
ice-cylinder put into it. Lard, which 
is a copious constituent of butterine, 
will sink to the bottom and any genu- 
nine butter present will rise, while 
there will be a distinctly visible zone 








or line of contact between the two. 


(OniainaAL CoMMUNICATION. | 
OIL OF CADE.* 
BY ROBERT AMORY, M.D., OF BOSTON. 


WHEN, a few years ago, it was sug- 
gested that oil of cade (oleum cadinum; 
oleum cadi; huile de cade) should be 
introduced in the U.S. Paarmacopeosia, 
objection was offered that its composi- 
tion was of too indefinite a character 
to have a proper place among official 
or officinal drugs; it was therefore not 
introduced into the sixth decennial 
revision. The chairman of the com- 
mittee of revision, Dr. Charles Rice, of 
New York, has, however, taken a live- 
ly interest in endeavoring to discover 
the origin and mode of preparation 
of this drug, which has, within the last 
fifteen years, been so extensively em- 
ployed by a certain class of medical 
practitioners. 

Fliickiger and Hanbury give the 
following brief account of oil of cade (in 
Pharmacographia, 2d ed., p. 623): ‘* Oil 
of cade is a tar originally obtained by 
the destructive distillation of the wood 
of the cade, Juniperus Oaxycedrus 
L., a shrub or a small tree, 
native of the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean. It was for 
centuries used in the south of 
France as an external remedy, 
chiefly for domestic animals, but 
had fallen into complete obliviont 
until ten years ago, when it be- 
gan to be prescribed in skin com- 
plaints. The oil of cade now in 
use 1s transparent and devoid of 
crystals, though somewhat thin- 
ner than Swedish tar; it closely 
resembles it in other respects. 
It is imported from the con- 
tinent [into England], but where 
made and from what wood, we 
know not. Huile de cade is men- 
tioned by Olivier de Serres, a 
celebrated French writer on agri- 
culture of the 16th century: it is 
named by Parkinson, 1640; also 
by Tomet, in whose time (1694) 
it was rarely genuine, common 
| tar being sold in its place.” 

While in Europe last winter, 
I received a request from Dr. 
_, Rice that I should personally ex- 
“> amine the manufacture of the 
so-called oil of cade with a view 
of clearin ap doubtful pvints 
which might be of use to our 
committee. And for this pur- 
pose he furnished me witha memo- 
randum containing the salient points 
of what was known about the article 
up to that time, and of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract: 


‘¢Some years ago I wasinformed by one 
of the leading chemical manufacturers of 
Berlin, who had dealt in oil of, cade for 
many years, that it had been chiefly in 
demand for the Russian market, until it be- 
gan to be used by dermatologists, when its 
use gradually extended to other countries, 
I al~o learned that it was supplied to him 
by Sagnier et Fils, or by Vegre, Fiedler 
et Cie., of Nimes, France. My informant 
wrote me that the article was said to be still 
prepared from the wood of Juniperus 
Oxycedrus, and that he had heard no 
com) Jaints about its quality or uniform- 
ity ever since he could remember. I 
next directed my inquiries to the houses in 
Nimes. from ‘aloes I obtained, through 
an obliging friend, the following informa- 
tion: Oil of cade is made in numerous lo- 
calities over a large district extending from 
the department of Gard to that of Lozére 
and the Var—from the juniper with red 
berries (le cade or.lecadrier). and not from 
Juniperus communis L., as has sometimes 
been supposed, and all, or most of the pro- 
duct, amounting annually to between 33,- 
000 and 40,000 lbs., was sent to Nimes and 
passed through their hands. The oil is made 
all the year round, in furnaces apecedly 
constructed forit. In these furnaces, whic 
resemble potters’ furnaces, the wood is 
piled up in small pieces, the furnace is 


* Paper read before the Suffolk District Mediced 
Society, Mass. 

+ This is not quite true. inasmuch as mention is 
made of it, as an exterval remedy, in various med- 
ical journals or works, for many years back, up to 
the time when Hebra advocated its use, 
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hermetically closed, and then heated dur- 
ing a fixed time. Finally the heat is with- 
drawn and the oil (tar) removed. I was 
also informed that there are some houses 
in Marseilles who make and sell ‘ huile 
de cade;” but this is supposed to be facti- 
tious, being mixed with or entirely re- 
placed by ordinary tar from pine. As the 
article is prepared in so many different lo- 
calities over a large district, and by so 
many different persous, all of whom appear 
to work on a small scale, it is practically 
impossible to control the doings of each sin- 
gle producer, so as to ascertain whether he 
uses any other wood but that obtained from 
the cudreer. Yet the well-known conser- 
vatism and obstinate adherence to old cus- 
toms among the country people of the con- 
tinent, as well as the abundance of the new 
material, partially insure against wilful 
substitution, though custom may have 
sanctioned the Jatter in certain localities. 

‘Shortly after the drug was reintroduced 
into medical practice, I availed myself of 
the friendly services of a correspondent, 
and obtained a sample of the oil of cade 
suld by the Kaiserl.-K6nigl. Hofapotheke 
in Vienna, which claimed to have the true, 
genuine article. This was sold at a very 
high price, but the sample whichI re- 
ceived did not appear to differ in any re- 
spect from that which I had seen_before 
or received from other sources. The ex- 
periments of the Vienna dermatologists, 
therefore, were erase all based on the 
usual commercial article. 

‘* While corresponding on this subject 
with various persons abroad, I learned of 
the existence of an allied product in Tran- 
sylvania, through Mathias Rosznyay in 
Arad, Hungary. This gentleman in- 
formed me that Juniperus Oxycedrus L. 
occurs in the Comitate Marmarosch, but 
that no tar was made from it in Hungary, 
and that all ‘* oil of cade” used by Hunga- 
rian apothecaries was obtained from Paris. 
In Transylvania, however, about 4.000 or 
5,000 kilos of a so-called oil of cade was 
annually made by Mr. Szava Gerd in Bras- 
86, all of which was sold for exportation 
to some place unknown to the manufac- 
turer. This oil of cade, however, is made 
frum the young shoots of Abies excelsa 
DU (Pinus Abies L.) or Larix Europea DC. 
(Pinus Larix L.), by distilling the dry 
wood in large iron retorts. At first, a 
volatile (afterwards solidifying), resinous 
substance is produced (so the correspond- 
ent states), which can be used with great 
advantage for tar-soap, since it does not 
render the latter softer in consistence, as is 
the case with similar products of different 
origin. Later on, the “‘oleum cadinum ” 
passes over, and is caught in a separate 
receiver. [The correspondent speaks of it 
distinctly as obtained by distillation; in 
the case of oil of cade, the process is no 
doubt a “ destillatio per deocensum” such 
as is employed when common tar is ob- 
ained.] As thus caught, it is still mixed 
with some resin and some liquid consisting 
of pyroligneous acid and allied substances, 
80 that it separates, on standing, into sev- 
eral layers, the upper one a transparent 
yellowish liquid, the lower one a dark kind 
of tar. A sample accompanied the re- 


port.” 


Having thus obtained from Dr. Rice’s 
notes sufficient information to direct 
my inquiry to definite persons and lo- 
calities, I visited, during my sojourn 
at Nimes, some of the large manufac- 
turing druggists, among them Mr. 
Sagnier, who gave me in detail all one 
would care to know of the methods of 
manufacture. With this information 
he also furnished me with a specimen 
twig brought at his request by a peas- 
ant from Var, who sold him the cade 
oil. This twig was taken from the 
tree or shrub which yields the com- 
mercial oil of cade and was accompa- 
nied by a specimen of the oil. The 

rocess by which this is obtained is as 
ollows: ss 

The dry, not sappy, portions of the 
wood of Juniperus Oxycedrus L., as 
well as the roots, leaves, and twigs, are 
gathered at all seasons of the year by 
the peasants in the department of the 
Var, in the South of France, and 
chiefly among the hills and in the wild 
country. These are all cut up into 
small pieces, and carefully laid one 
upon another so as to facilitate free 
combustion, a fire is kindled, the whole 





is then covered up with earth so as to 
hermetically seal it from the air, and 
the products of the dry distillation per 
descensum rudely conveyed into 
wooden buckets or barrels. This pro- 
duct resembles thin tar, and is varried 
by the peasants on their own or their 
denkeys’ backs down to the settle- 
ments, and generally into Nimes or 
Toulon. The drug-merchants sell 
this tar, without purification, just as 
they receive it from the peasants. I 
could not personally visit the hill- 
country where this rude form of dis- 
tillation is practised, because it was 
several days’ journey on foot or on 
donkey’s back; hence I am forced to 
give the information on hearsay. How- 
ever, I saw the peasants who conducted 
the distillation and talked with them. 
Mr. Sagnier, Jr., informed me that dur- 
ing his boyhood, about thirty-five years 
ag, the peasants in the vicinity of 

imes used to carry on this work, but 
latterly were obliged to leave it to 
others living more remote, because 
they had destroyed so many of the 
trees that it took too much time to col- 
lect the wood necessary for any large 
amount of distillation. Mr. Sagnier, 
the father, had seen many of these 
distilleries, and he described the pro- 
cess as being very simple and rude. 
Toulon is so much nearer to the place 
where these trees are now mostly found 
that the peasants traded most gener- 
ally with that city at the present time. 
I brought with me to this country a 
small branch of the tree from which 
this distillation is conducted, and am 
informed by Dr. Rice that it is from 
Juniperus cedrus L., but the speci- 
men is now so dry that it would hardly 
bear transportation. There is reason 
to believe, however, that other allied 
species of Juniperus are sometimes 
utilized by the peasants, either by acci- 


dent or design, for the same purpose; 


that the common savin (Juniperus 
Sabina L.) is, or at least has been, 
among these may be inferred from 
some specimens of the cadrier in the 

ssession of Dr. Rice. The difference 
in shape and construction of leaves, 
etc., between the savin on the one 
hand, and the common juniper or the 
Juniperus Oxycedrus on _ the other, 
makes it highly improbable that the 
substitution is due to accident. 
Whether other species are also used, 
such as have been reported by various 
writers, viz.: Juniperus phoenicea L., 
J. thurifera L., etc. (the latter is said 
to be rare in Southern France, but 
more common in Spain and Portugal), 
couli only be ascertained by a pro- 
longed personal inquiry over ie miele 
district where the product is made, and 
this does not appear to be of so great 
value as to justify the expenditure of 
so much time and money specially 
for this purpose. 

There has been an 5 coe mystery 
— oil of cade, because it could 
only be directly purchased through 
Paris, Nimes, Toulon, or Marseilles; 
its centre of commercial distribution 
being at Nimes. Hebra’s reintroduc- 
tion of its use as a remedy in cutane- 
ous diseases naturally led to its more 
general introduction into commerce 
all over the civilized world, and 
hence it can be found in the shops of 
most of the druggists in large cities. 
Yet there is no certainty as to its 
being a definite pharmaceutical article, 
the purity of which can be tested by 
physical or chemical means. Physi- 
cians, therefore, are apt to rely upon 
their individual experience as to the 
source from which they desire their 
patients to obtain their supply. The 
mystery, if any exists in regard to the 
distribution of oil of cade from Nimes 
as a central depot, is simply due to its 
historical relations. It was first used 
asa parasiticide in that city and its 
environs, in a wash for sheep who had 
the itch (la gale). It was found 
useful in the destruction of the sheep- 
tick and other parasites, and did not 








injure the sheep or their wool. Its 
empirical use in diseases of the human 
skin sprang from its success with 
sheep-skin diseases. Its medicinal 
use is not modern, since it is very 
clearly described as early as the first 
century, by Dioscorides (see Kiihn’s 
edition, I., 105). And it has frequently 
been employed or recommended before 
Hebra’s time, in the treatment of 
skin diseases, as, for instance, by 
Larsen (Hosp. Medelelser III., No. 3), 
Giber (Gaz. d. Hép., 1857, 98. Bull. de 
Thér., 1858, Aug.), H. van Holsbeck 
(Presse Méd., 1857, 28), and others. 

It is evidently a mixed, tarry pro- 
duct, and is received in this country 
probably exactly of the same character 
as that which is distilled by the French 
peasants who call it huile de cade, trom 
their common name of the small tree 
from which it is derived, viz., the 
Cedrier or Cadrier in their dialect. I 
saw the trees growing near the Pont 
du Gard, which is about half-way be- 
tween Avignon and Nimes; the red 
berries had fallen from the tree to the 
ground and looked about the size of 
small cranberries, but of a lighter 
shade of red; they had thin skins, and 
were soft and pulpy. The peasants 
who lived near Pont du Gard de- 
scribed the process of distillation as 
keing the same which was communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Sagnier of Nimes. 

The amount of oil of cade sold at 
Nimes does not represent that which 
is manufactured, since there is a large 
amount locally used in the depart- 
ment of the Var for sheep-washing. 
The medicinal virtue of cade oil or 
tar may be different from that of other 
tars, but probably this matter is better 
known to dermatologists than to the 
general practitioners. 

The price of this tar is very low, so 
that, as Mr. Sagnier said, there is prob- 
ably no profit in making an unadul- 
terated substitute. It costs at Nimes 
from 1 to 2 francs the kilogramme, 
that is, about 10 to 20 cents a pound, 
which is but little encouragement to- 
wards making any tarry substitute for 
the crude nasty stuff originally sold 
by the Nimes merchants for the pur- 
pose of destroying sheep vermin and 
skin diseases consequent to these or 
to some other parasitic origin. 


Deposit of Native Saltpeter. 


To the East of Cochabama, near the 
Mp of Arane, in Bolivia, there ex- 
ists an immense deposit of saltpeter, 
which has the following composition, 
according to Sacc: 


Nitrate of Potassium...... 60.7 
1k SAREE Ie A pence 80.7 

Other Salts and Water.... 0. 

Organic Matter........... 


Neutral Salicylate of Atropine. 


SALICYLATE of atropine is considered 
to be the most effective and quickly 
acting of all atropine salts, provided it 
is pure and perfectly neutral. It may 
be prepared in the following manner: 
23 parts of atropine are dissolved at a 
very gentle heat in pure alcohol, and 
enough salicylic acid (about 18 parts) 
gradually added until the solution is 
neutral, which is to be ascertained by 
repeated testing with litmus paper. 
The solution is now evaporated, on 
the water-bath, to a jelly, in which 


form it has an amber color. Finally 
it is ee, dried ina drying oven. 
The resulting amorphous salt must be 


kept in securely ornare vials, since it 
is very deliquescent. If carefully kept, 
it keeps well; in solution, however, it 
is not very stable, since a copious for- 
mation of fungi occurs, usually in a 
few days. For this reason its solution 
should be prepared freshly when 
wanted.—Pharm. Post, 
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Pharmaceutical Stills and Vapor | 


Condensers.* 


OnE of the most desirable features 
essential to the further advancement 
of pharmacy, is that every pharmacist 
should at least make the most, if not 
all of his galenical 


many of his chemicals. Why this is 


now so seldom done, seems to depend | 


upon the respective cost of production 
at our own laboratories and that of 
purchase from the various manufac- 
turers. That the manufacturer, by 
large purchases, obtains a material re- 
duction in the price of the raw mate- 
rial, there is no doubt, but that the 
difference in price between a few 
pounds and a bale or barrel is not near 
that of the relative cost of production 
and purchase is almost certain. 

That the wholesale manufacturer’s 
expenses are more than the pharma- 
cist’s, in proportion to the quantity 
produced, even admitting that the 
same care is exercised, and an equally 
reliable article made by them, is also 
without question. The liberal adver- 
tising done by the former to create a 
market for his goods, and the skilled 
labor employed by him must all be 

aid from the margin on his wares, as 
it is obvious that, no matter how large 
the quantity is, goods cannot be sold 


below the cost of production without | 


eee and | 





loss, or below a certain limit if a stan- | 


dard of quality is to be observed. 

The supply for crude drugs in limit- 
ed quantities is facilitated, at the pres- 
ent day, tosuch an extent that there 
is little excuse for any pharmacist to 
buy his fluid or solid extracts, provid- 
ing that he has the necessary appara- 


tus for recovering the menstruum or | 
solvent employed. With proper means | 


for doing so, no more than ten per cent 
of alcohol ought to be lost in their 
manufacture, and with that loss alone 
we cannot understand why a pharma- 
cist should not more than compete 
with the wholesale manufacturer. 
Take fluid extract of ergot, for in- 
stance, and employ the very best Span- 
ish ergot, at a cost of about ee 
five cents per pound (which is probab 
not always done by wholesale manu- 
facturers), and grind it in an ordinary 
drug-mill, which is or ought to be in 
every drug-store. The grinding, done 
at leisure hours by the available help, 
without extra expense, as well as 
passing through a suitable sieve, offers 


The menstruum of the reserve liquid, 
amounting to 85 per cent of the final 
result, and consisting of 3 
cohol and 4 of water, would cost only 
about 14 cents, and the evaporated re- 
mainder contain no alcohol. If the 
residual ergot of the percolator is 
mixed with water and expressed, and 
the alcohol in the expressed liquid re- 
covered by distillation, the loss of al- 
cohol would certainly be very small, 
and not amount to more than 10 cents 
per pound at the utmost. If the 
amount for ergot be set down at 35 
cents, alcohol in extract at 14, loss at 
10, and gas or oil for heating at 10, the 


cost of a reliable article can be com- 4 


puted at 69 cents per pound. What 
my confréres pay for it in the market 
I need not state here. 

That the precipitated, purified aque- 
ous extract of ergot, usually sold un- 
der the name of ergotin, can be made 
by eve phaesneine, with recovery 
of the alcohol employed, at less than 
one-half of the lowest wholesale price 


in the work of the laboratory, has | 


been that of a proper distilling appara- 
tus. 

The recovery of volatile solvents 
is an easy matter in laboratories with 
steam supply and properly-jacketed 


stills and evaporating-pans; but with- | 


out these, the alternative remains 


either to distil over the open fire, and | 


thereby endanger the 


roduct, or by 
placing a small still in 


ot or boiling 


| water, conduct the process in a tedi- 


ous and imperfect manner. 


valve, g, by which, if lifted, the steam 
may escape without pressure, or if 
weighted, may be made to assume any 
desired pressure. The inner cylinder 
connects at h, by a screw-joint and 
gum-packing, with a bent pipe, which 
in turn can be attached to a large 
copper Liebig’s condenser, such as I 
here exhibit, or instead, to one of Prof. 
Remington’s condensors, if so desired. 

This apparatus is especially useful 


| for recovering the alcohol from dilute 


To overcome this defect, andatonce | 


to have a distilling apparatus for suit- 
able productiveness, which admits of 
distillation with or without pressure. 
I had constructed of tinned copper and 


menstrua, and for concentrating alco- 
hol largely diluted for purification, as 
well as for operating with solvents of 
larger volume, asin the manufacture of 


| resin of podophyllum, berberine and 


| hydrastine, apiol, ete. 


medium weight the apparatus I here | 


exhibit, which was made after a design 
executed by one of my assistants, Mr. 
J. Robert Mvuechel. 


Fria. 1. 


The solvent in 


these processes contained in the inner 


| cylinder, and consisting of about five 
| gallons of stronger alcohol, van be re- 
| covered in sufficient time to continue 


percolation with it, making the process 


| almost continuous, and admitting of a 


' twenty or thirty-gallon exhaust to be 


effected with only about five gallons 
of menstruum above that absorbed by 
the substance to be exhausted. 

One of the disadvantages of this ap- 
paratus is the difficulty of cleansing it 
after concentrating the liquid to be 


om distilled to a certain degree, and, 


It will be seen by the cut, showing 
both the interior and exterior, that it 


_ is of cylindrical shape, about two feet 


in height, thatit consists of two cylin- 
ders, one inside of the other, and that 
both are attached to the convex 
top; the inner cylinder is mounted on 


| arest to prevent its weight from drag- 
| ging down the common top. This inner 


arts of al- | 


now asked, I could demonstrate equally | 


as well. Most, if not all of tbe alco- 
holic and semi-alcoholic extracts can 


be pe even in small quantities | 
in the pharmaceutical laboratory with | 


equaladvantage and economy, as well 


as the new abstracts of the Pharma- | 


copeia. The great desideratum which 
has always presented itself to me 





ins the menstruum, a 
an advantage over the manufacturer. | cylinder conta - eae, 


to be distilled, or the alcohol to be re- 
covered, which can be introduced at 
any time through the funnel, f. At- 


Fia. 2. 














tached to it from the top and reaching 
to its bottom is the gauge, d, through 
which the height of its contents, a, is 
seen. At the bottom of the gauge, and 
connected with it, is a faucet to draw 
the contents off at any time. The 
outer cylinder, which serves both as a 
joint steam and water bath, contains 
water, b, connected with the water- 
gauge, c, which indicates the volume 


| Contained in it; a faucet attached to 
| the lower end of it serves to draw off 
| the water as needed. Attached to the 


* By L, Woxrr, M.D., in Amer. Jour. of Pharm. | top of the outer cylinder is a steam- 











therefore, the impossibility of conduct- 
ing the evaporation to the degree de- 


|| sired. The heating necessary to drive 


over the vapors, which can only be 
accomplished at the boiling point of 
the solvent, is, in many cases, espe- 
cially in aromatic extracts and those 
containing volatile oils or principles, a 


1 great disadvantage, while, if the eva- 


poration is completed in some other 
flat vessel, considerable loss of solvent 
is experienced—which, if alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, or carbon bisulphide 
are employed—interferes greatly with 
the cost of the product. 

The most suitable apparatus for re- 


i} covering all the solvent and one admit- 


ting of rapid evaporation without loss 
to dryness of a solid, or the desired 
density of the residual evaporate of a 
fluid extract, is undoubtedly the 
‘*Hood Vapor Condenser,’’ which has 
been in use for some time. It has sev- 
eral claimants for the credit of its ori- 
gin, but I have not been able satisfac- 
torily to attribute it to any one of 
them. It is one of the most useful, if 
not the most useful solvent reclaimer 
of any in use in the pharmaceutical lab- 
oratory. Its principle of projecting 
hot vapor against a cooled slanting sur- 
face, from which the condensed liquid 
is recovered by a gully (or gutter), is 
certainly not new, but its application 
offers advantages even beyond that 
principle. The vapor condensing in 
the hood over the evaporating-dish, on 
being condensed, presents a vacuum 
which greatly facilitates evaporation 
and lowers the boiling point of the li- 
quid in it. Ihad for some time em- 
ployed the hood condenser, simply fit- 
ted loosely on the evaporating-dish, 
and with most excellent results in its 
operation, but found that with ener- 
etic ebullition the vapors would be 
orcei out between dish and hood, oc- 
ee when ether, benzin, and 
carbon bisulphide were employed, 
dangerous explosions; while, in the 
evaporation of alcohol and chloroform, 
the loss sustained was considerable. 
This caused me to adjust it in a man- 
ner which I will demonstrate in the 
apparatus here exhibited. 
o awater-bath, a, containing water, 
a’, fitted with a water-gauge c, and 
faucet to admit turning off to keep the 
steam, or by turning on to let steam 
escape, or to add water as needed, and 
having proper handles to facilitate its 
removal, is fitted a tinned copper 
evaporating dish, b, as tightly as pos- 
sible to prevent the escape of steam at 
the sides. The evaporating dish has 
on its sides a groove, d, as a receptacle 
for a flange from the outside cone of 
the condensing hood. The hood itself 
is, like the rest of the apparatus, made 
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of light-weight tinned copper, and con- 
sists of two cones placed parallel with- 
in each other, about one inch apart. 
The two cones are closed squarely at 
the bottom, the outer, /, projecting 
and dipping down to form the flange 
for the water-joint to fit into the 
groove heretofore mentioned. Run 
ning from the top on the outside of 
the outer cone is a supply pipe, f, for 
cold water, which enters into the 
8 between the two at the botiom 
ot the outside ones. From the top of 
the outer cone extends a pipe of the 
same diameter as the former to admit 
the escape of the water at g. The water 
for cooling is conducted to f by a rub- 
ber tube from a hydrant or reservoir, 
and allowed to flow off by a tube again 
into a sink or receptacle, or, as I have 
often done when sufficiently cool, into 
another similar apparatus for further 
condensing purposes. When in opera- 
tion, the vapors arising from the eva- 
porating dish will be condensed on the 
inner surface of the cone, k, and by its 
slant will run into the gulley, e, which 
is in turn placed slanting into the cone 
to allow the flowing off of the condens- 
ed liquid through the tube h. The 
water-joint, d, may be filled with 
water, but better, according to the 
solvent to be recovered, with oil or 
glycerin, and it makes the closure 
absolute and air-tight, without either 


Fie. 3. 





the danger of escaping vapor and loss, 
or of explosion. The hood can easily 
be lifted to inspect the contents of the 
dish, or to replenish the same, if 
necessary, doing away witn the screws, 
flanges, and packing usually employed. 
To admit of proper operation of the 
water-joint, however, care must be 
had to make the escape-pipe, h, of the 
myed diameter, and give it sufficient 

ip to cause the condensed liquid to 
flow off readily, for with a small tube, 
as I had at first, and horizontally 
placed, I now found that the filling of 
the pipe with liquid and the condensa- 
tion of vapor in the hood caused a 
vacuum which rapidly sucked up the 
liquid from the water-jcint. Care 
must also be observed that the appa- 
ratus should be perfectly level; the 
liquid in the water-joint will give the 
best indication for that purpose. 

An aperains, such as I have exhib- 
ited, will answer all the purposes 
pointed out, both as an evaporator and 
a still. The heat necessary for its 
operation may be had either from a 
gas-stove, or, where gas is not at hand, 
and even with greater economy, by a 
coal-vil stove, or it may readily be 
operated by placing it on the top of an 
ordinary kitchen range or stove. 
There is absolutely no danger from ex- 
oa. and the recovered liquid, if 

ighly inflammable, may be led away 
by a proper tube from any dangerous 
proximity of the flames. The fact that 
the evaporating dish is made of copper 
will not interfere with the evaporation 
of acid liquids, as these can be placed 
in porcelain dishes inside of it without 
interfering with the results. 








The advantages of this apparatus 
are its simplicity and small expense, 
the rapidity with which evaporation is 
effected by it, its adaptability to any 
scale, the fact that in it evaporation 
may be conducted to the very end, and 
the ease with which residua may be 
removed and the apparatus itself ba 
cleaned. Its work as a still is fully 
equal and greater than an ordinary 
one of its size, while it is perhaps the 
only apparatus by which vapor can be 
condensed at a comparatively low 
temperature and without boiling of 
the contents. For the manufacture of 
the fluid and solid extracts, oleoresins, 
abstracts, etc., on a small scale, I cer- 
tainly know of no more suitable ap- 
paratus and one more adapted to the 
wants of the pharmacist. It might 
still further be improved by the addi- 
tion of a suitable thermometer, insert- 
ed through a cork in a proper opening 
in the hood, but I think for ordinary 
purposes it would be superfluous. 

I offer the description of the above 
distilling apparatus, not with any spe- 
cial claim for originality or novelty, 
but simply as adaptations to the needs 
of the pharmaceutical laboratory; as 
such as I have found them of great 
practical value, and if their employ- 
ment aid to the desirable end of plac- 
ing the pharmacist in his proper do- 
main as a producer rather than asmall 
dealer, the object of this paper will be 
fully attained. 

{Another form of hood-condenser 
was described in this journal in Jan- 
uary, 1877, an illustration of which is 
in Fig. 3. The funnel f serves for in- 
troducing coli water; the overflow 
being through the pipe g. The vapors 
condensed against the inside of the 
hood are.collected by the gutter h, and 
escape by the discharge-pipe c. This 
form of apparatus is especially 
adapted to be used with a water-bath. 
—Ep. Am. DrvG.] 


Tho Preparation of Ointment of 
Salicylic Acid. 


BALMANNO SQUIRE says that oint- 
ments made by dissolving their ingre- 
dients in hot lard aré far more effi- 
cacious than when they are merely 
mixed with cold lard. In the case 
of chrysophanic ointment as well as 
salicylic ointment, the ointment should 
also be well mixed with a mortar and 
— during the process of cooling. 

xperiments have determined that 
at the temperature of the water: bath, 
hot lard will take up thirty grains of 
salicylic acid to the ounce, which is 
about the proportion in which it is 
usually prescribed in cases of eczema 
or for antiseptic dressing. — Pharm. 
Journ. 


Treatment of Tuberculosis by Iodo- 
form Inhalation. 


Dr. Guoccul, on the theory that the 
bacillus of tuberculosis can be de- 
stroyed by certain substances. causes 
his phthisical patients to inhale vapor 
of iodoform from a bottle with an In- 
dia-rubber tube furnished with a teat, 
which the patient holds in his mouth. 
The treatment is repeated several 
times a day. Cigarettes may be sub- 
stituted, the iodoform being packed 
between two pads of wadding, as is 
done in camphor cigarettes. Dr. Guoc- 
chi uses the following liquor, with 
which he declares he has obtained re- 
markable results in a great number of 
cases: 


Grammes 

Iodoform, pow- 

os 1.50 (24 grains] 
Oil of Turpen- 

| pean aoa ee .50 [10 min.] 
Oo eas 150 to 200 [5 to7 fl. oz.] 
Oil of Bergamot 2.40 [40 min.] 
Thymol........ 2.40 [40 min.] 


—Un. Méd. and Chem. and Drugg. 








[OriGINAL COMMUNICATION ] 


MEXICAN SANDAL WOOD BARK. 
BY H. STIEREN, M.D. 


In Mexico and some of the Central 
American Republics, where it is indi- 
genous, there is used, no doubt from 
reasons of economy, for fumigating 

urposes in churches, in the place of 

rankincense, the bark of a tree, par- 

ticulars of which I have been unable 
to obtain, but which I am strongly in- 
clined to consider as some species of 
Myroxylon or Myrospermum, legumin- 
ous plants. 

This bark occurs in irregular, more 
or less smooth or unevenly corrugated 
pieces, of a light whitish cinnamon 
color with dark, hard epidermis, and 
of an agreeable, custard-like smell, 
and aromatic, slightly acrid, balsamic 
bitterish taste. A small quantity, 
coarsely powdered and sprinkled over 
burning coals, emitted a balsamic, 
mixed aromatic odor, devoid of the 
pungency of burned frankincense. 

A thin cross-section manifested, at 
about 75 diam. linear, in the micro- 
scope, oil cells interstriated with ap- 
parently semi-viscid, resinous matter. 

Nine hundred and sixty grains of 
the bruised bark, including about one- 
sixth its weight of the dark-colored 
epidermis, were exhausted with alco- 
hol, and yielded, after removal of 
most of the alcohol by slow distillation 
on the water-bath and final spontane- 
ous evaporation to syrup-consistence, 
9.5 grammes, equal to 146.5 grains, or 
about 15.25 per-cent of a clear, rich 
brown, sweet-scented balsam-like sub- 
stance, not dissimilar to Peruvian 
balsam in appearance. In the process 
of final condensation of the alcoholic 
extract, something like an ethereal oil 
partly separated to the surface in oil 

rops, but afterwards reunited wit 
the denser parts. 

A sample of this alcoholic extract 
yielded, with potassium hydrate, crys- 
talline, quadrangular tablets of a yel- 
lowish color and of the flavor of cou- 
marin, which, distilled with water and 
a httle alcohol, gave amilky product of 
insipi , indifferent taste and smell, 
while the residue reassumed, after a 
few days’ standing in the retort, the 
previous coumarin odor, indicating no 
essential change by distillation. This 
residue, treated with sulphuric acid to 
slight acidity, yielded a viscid, brown 
mass, of the exact smell of storax, 
while the liquid, which deposited a 
slight amount of cinnamic acid, was of 
cinnamon odor. The alcoholic extract 
is soluble in caustic alkali. 

A small amount of the bruised bark 
was distilled with water, when a 
slightly milky distillate was obtained, 
of faint cinnamon smell, with a very 
slight oily surface, the phlegma being 
of a muddy brown color. 

Another quantity of the bruised bark 
was macerated for a few days with 
water, with the addition of asmallquan- 
tity of caustic potash to slightly alkaline 
reaction, the result, after expression 
and filtration, being ayellowish-brown 
liquid of same flavor as_ the bark. 
Sulphuric acid caused in the liquid a 
whitish turbidity with subsequent yel- 
lowish, crystalline precipitate; with hy- 
drochloric acid also a whitish turbidity 
with subsequent brownish crystalline 
precipitate; both liquids, after addition 
of the acids, separating also on the 
walls of the precipitating vessels res- 
inous matter as a flocculent, brown- 
ish mass. The yellowish, as well as 
brownish precipitates mentioned, prov- 
ed to be cinnamic acid, more or less 
contaminated with precipitated res- 
inous matter. 

Continued experiments proved that 
the odorous principles rest in an oily 
substance, cinnamic acid and its com- 
binations, and resinous matter. Ben- 
zoic acid, as a proximate principle, 
could not be identified, neither is there 
an alkaloid present in the bark. The 
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peculiar action of potassic hydrate on | 


the alcoholic extract, producing the 
exact coumarin flavor, deserves con- 
tinued attention, which I shall give it 
in due time. ; 

Although, as a rule, not comparable 
to frankincense, which is a pure resin, 
and of a pronounced, strong and 
trating smell upon ignition, this bark, 


from its milder, but more aromatic | 
odor, may be considered a good sub- | 
stitute for fumigation in churches, and | 
the oleo-balsamic constituent, being | 


contained in the bark to the extent of 
15%, will, no doubt, be found adaptable 


to many uses, and may eventually re- | 
place Peruvian balsam, than which it | 


is much finer and more delicate. 
Deraorrt, Mics., 1834. 


[ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. ] 


EXAMINATION OF JEFFERSONIA 
DIPHYLLA [OR TWIN-LEAF] 
FOR BERBERINE. 


BY ANSON W. FLEXER. 


Five pounds of selected root of Jef- 
fersonia diphylla, reduced to a mod- 
erately coarse powder, were thoroughly 
moistened with officinal alcohol, pack- 
ed firmly in a carefully-prepared per- 
colator, and after pouring on two gal- 
lons of officinal alcohol, allowed to 
stand and macerate for twenty-four 
hours. At the expiration of this time, 
percolation was commenced and con- 
tinued until one and a half gallons of 
percolate had passed, when the opera- 
tion was discontinued. Two gallons 
of officinal alcohol, acidulated with 
four fluid ounces of acetic acid, were 
then added, and maceration contin- 
ued for twenty-four hours. At the 
expiration of this time, percolation 
was resumed, and all the menstruum 
allowed to pass. The last portions of 
the percolate proved to be tasteless 
and nearly colorless. After mixing 
the first percolate with the last, the 
mixture was brought to the measuro- 
ment of four gallons by addition of 
officinal alcohol, in order to facilitate 
future calculations. The percolate was 
of a light brown color. 

The dregs, after having been exposed 
in a drying-room toa _ temperature of 
110° Fahr. tor forty-eight hours, weigh 
ed four pounds and twelve ounces, 
showing a loss of four ounces. 

To sixteen fluid ounces of the per- 
colate (representing two and a half 
ounces of the drug) an excess of sul- 
phuric acid wasadded and the mixture 
placed in a situation where the tem- 
erature remained below 50° Fahr. In 
ke manner, sixteen fluid ounces, acid- 
ulated with hydrochloric acid, were 
set aside for pag oe nesd hours. In 
both solutions a light-brown precipi- 
tate formed, but neither of the preci- 
pitates nor the supernatant liquids 
showed any of the characteristics of 
berberine. 

Thirty-two fluid ounces of the per- 
colate, representing five ounces of the 
drug, were now placed ina glass retort, 
and the alcohol distilled until the 
liquid was of a syrupy consistence, 
It was placed in an evaporating dish, 
eight fluid ounces of water added, and 
the mixture evaporated on a steam- 
bath until all traces of alcohol had dis- 
appeared. The remainder was brought 
to the measurement of sixteen fluid 


ounces by the addition of water, and | 


set aside for twenty-feur hours, at the 
end of which time the fatty and resin- 
ous matter had separated, The con- 
tents of the dish were now filtered, 
and the precipitate in the dish washed 
successively with small portions of 
water, and the washings passed 
through the filter. 





* A thesis presented to the Cincinnati College of 
Pharmacy, session of 1883-1884. 

These investigations were carried on in the lab- 
oratory of Prof. J. U. Lloyd, and with authentic 
specimens which were furnished by him. The writer 
takes this opportunity to extend his thanks for the 
favor. 


ne- | 
| pitates formed, each having the color 





Eight fluid ounces of this filtrate | 


were placed in a_bottle, and after aci- 


dulation with sulphuric acid, the mix- — Engineer gives the following direc- 


| tions for making a battery which will 


ture was placed in a cool situation, in 


| order to allow it to precipitate. In 


like manner, another portion was 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid and 
set aside. In both bottles slight preci- 


and nig og of the precipitate ob- 
tained from the aforesaid alcoholic 
solution, but entirely different from a 
a berberine salt. 

The usual processes for separation of 


| berberine having thus failed, a scheme 


was next followed which is employed 
by Prof. J. U. Lloyd in determining 
berberine under certain circumstan- 
ces, and which is based upon the insol- 


| ubility of picrate of berberine in water 
| in the presence of dilute ammonia. 


This proved to be most delicate where 
traces of berberine were added to the 
original solution, and it demonstrated 
the absence of berberine in the root em- 
‘; in the investigation, as follows: 

wo hundred and twenty four fluid 
ounces of the percolate, representing 
thirty-five ounces of the drug, were sub- 
jected to distillation until one-hundred 
and ninety-two fluid ounces of alcohol 
had passed over. The liquid remaining 
in the retort was now placed in a capa- 
cious evaporating dish, and, after add- 
ing water, was evaporated on a wa- 
ter-bath until all traces of alcohol had 
disappeared. After standing twenty- 
four hours, to allow fatty and resinous 
matter to separate from the solution, it 
was fi tered, and the filtrate brought to 
the measurement of twenty-four fluid 
ounces by the addition of water. The 
resinous matter was of a_brownish- 
black appearance and the filtrate ofa 
dark brown. 

To six fluid-ounces of this filtrate, 

representing eight and three-fourths 
ounces of the drug, a solution of pic- 
rate of ammonium wasadded. A pre- 
cipitate gradually formed, which, after 
standing twenty-four hours, was col- 
lected on a filter and the following tests 
applied for berberine. 
“A small portion was agitated with 
water and a few drops of ammonia 
added, when it readily dissolved. An- 
other portion was shaken with offici- 
nal ammonia water, wherein it readily 
dissolved. Picrate of berberine being 
practically insoluble in cold water of 
ammonia (Lloyd), the test proves that 
the precipitate was not picrate of ber- 
berine. 

A small portion of the original twen- 
ty-four fluid ounces of filtrate was now 
taken, and, after rendering it alkaline 
with water of ammonia, a solution of 
picrate of ammonium was added and 
no precipitate resulted. On the ad- 
dition of a small portion of a very di- 
lute solution of sulphate of berberine, 
a precipitate resulted at once, thus 
proving that had berberine been pres- 
ent in the original solution, it would 
have been precipitated according to 
the process described, previous to the 
addition of sulphate of berberine. 

As the last tests proved to be most 
delicate where traces of berberine were 
added to the original solution, we can 
safely say that the specimen of Jeffer- 
sonia diphylla examined by me did 
not contain berberine.* 


Pilocarpine in Diabetes. 


A NEw use has been found for pilo- 
carpine, by Dr. [. C. Eager, in the 
treatment of diabetes. In the Lancet 
(August 16th, p. 275) he describes a 
case which was cured by the use of 
pilocarpine and pepsin, with appropri- 
ate dietetic treatment. 





amount of berberine. 


more briefly in the U. 8. Dispensatory, ed. of 1883. 


p. 1.677 
818.—Ep. Am. Drua.] 





| tery-plates without waste. 
' then to be bent (with the aid of 





A CHEAP VOLTAIC BATTERY. 
THE Electrician and_ Electrical 


serve for amateur telegraphy and a 
variety of purposes in which a galvanic 
current is useful, and where an expen- 
sive mse is not available. Take 
a number of glass bottles—say 24 inches 
in diameter and 4} inches high to the 
shoulder, and take off the bottom, 
either with the aid of a glazier’s dia- 
mond, or by putting a small quantity 
of water into a saucer or simiiar vessel 
with a little turpentine or other in- 
flammable liquid upon its surface. 
Stand the bottle in this vessel and light 
the turpentine, and the expansion of 
the glass will cause the bottle to break 
squarely off at the level of the water. 














Fie 1. 


Any required number of bottles, so 
prepared, may be arranged in invert- 
ed position, in a wooden rack (BB) 
formed of thin boards, the upper board 
having holes that will embrace the 
bottles above the shoulders, and the 
lower line of boards having holes that 
will allow the necks only of the bottles 
to pass. A cork C is to be inserted in 
the neck of each bottle, and through it 
is to pass a copper wire (D) terminat- 
ing in aspiral of three or four turns, 
as shown at d. The whole should be 
made water-tight with sealing-wax or 
other cement at KE. The wire D from 
each bottle is to be bent and poised 
through gimlet holes, as shown in Fig. 
1. For the size of cells mentioned 
wire of American gauge 10, three feet 
in length, will answer for each cell. 





Fia. 2. 


The zinc elements may be formed 
from rolled zinc about +, inch thick 
which should first be cut into rectan- 
gular pieces 4x6} inches, and these 
again divided, as shown by the dotted 
line in Fig. 2. This will form two bat- 
These are 


heat) into cylindrical form, as shown 


' in Fig. 3, two holes having previously 


been drilled or punched, as shown at 
zz, Fig. 3. Through these holes the 
other end of the copper wire is to be 
threaded and secured by hammering, 
or, if convenient, by solder. The zinc 
should not be amalgamated. 

The battery is set in action by filling 
the cells with soft water, preferably 


* [The above is of interest because the drug (com- | rain-water, after which a teaspoonful 


monly known as Gruund-squirrel Pea, Rheumatism | 
Root or Twin-Leaf)is reported to contain asmall | 
Itis officinal among eclectic | 
practitioners and may be found described in King’s | 
American Dispensatory. ed. of 1876, p. 159, and | 


of pulverized sulphate of copper is to be 
dropped upon, and around the copper 
spiral at the bottom of each cell. The 
action may be hastened, if required, 


rand the National Dispensatery of 1884, p, | VY, the addition of a table-spoonful of 


sulphate of zinc to each cell. 
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Administration of Antipyrin. 


B. REBER, of Geneva, recommends 
the administration of this new drug 
in combination with syrup of orange 
flowers, or syrup of raspberries, in 
the proportion of about thirty Gm. 
of either syrup for two to three Gm. 
of antipyrin (or about one fl. oz. 
for every thirty to forty-five grains). 
Other good vehicles are simple. syrup 
flavored with essence of lemon, melissa, 
ee [Probably still better 

ill be simple elixir or the compound 
elixir of taraxacum of the N. Y. and 
Brooklyn Formulary. — Ep. A. D.] 
The best vehicle, according to the 
author, is wine, in which the drug 
should be dissolved immediately be- 
fore it is administered, since the anti- 
pyrin causes the coloring matter of 
the wine to precipitate on standing. 

The same author states that French 
physicians highly praise the effects 
of the drug when administered hypo- 
dermically,. 

The experiments made with the 
drug in Paris have confirmed all the 
rn reports so far published, but have 
also shown that patients who have 
become enfeebled by protracted, 
chronic diseases (tuberculosis, puru- 
lent discharges, etc.) are very easily 
affected by the drug, even when it is 
administered in small quantities.— 
Pharm. Centralb. 


Improved Blaud’s Pills. 


THE suggestion of Kirchmann (see 
Am. DruG., November, p. 207), of using 
a little borax for improving the pill- 
mass of copaiba, has setter. | C. Deup- 
ser to try the same salt in Blaud’s pills, 
and the result was highly satisfactory. 
The author gives the following direc- 


tions: 
Gm. Grains. 


oeneee of iron (ferrous) 15.0 240 
Carbonate of potassium..15.0 240 


DIN 5 5s 08 sn’ sobs 8.0 128 
Sodium borate........... 0.1 14(to2) 
Althza root, powd.. .... 1.5 24 
Tragacanth, powd....... os... 8 
RN a oaiiv dk o's os a few drops. 


uce the sulphate of iron and the 

carbonate of potassium, each separate- 
ly, to a fine powder, mix them, add 
the mucilage, and triturate that a 
sticky green mass is formed. Next 
add the borax and mix thoroughly. 
During the trituration the mass will 
distinctly felt to become harder, and 
and after standing 15 minutes, it will 
have become almost pulverulent. The 
althea and tragacanth are now added, 
together with a few drops of glycerin, 
so that a pill-mass of proper consistence 
is formed which is to be divided into 
100 pills. The latter will be found to 
be comparatively small, of a fine green 
color, and retaining their softness for 
some time.—Rundschau (Leitmeritz). 

{As an addional protection against 
oxidation, they should be coated with 
tolu, according to the directions of the 
U. S. Ph. for Pilule Ferri Iodidi. An- 
other formula for Blaud’s Pills will be 
found in the August number of this 
Journal, p. 149.—Ep. A. D.] 


Medicated Kaolin and Other Pastes. 


Pror. UNnNA, to avoid the greasiness 
and reduce the cost of ointments, has 
suggested th: use of kaolin, or porce- 
lain clay, asa basis. The pasteshould 
be quickly and easily spread in a thin 
layer on the skin, and should form in 
ashort time a firmly adhering coating. 

Pure kaolin, with vaseline or glyce- 
rin in equal parts; with oils, such as 
olive, almond, or linseed, in the pro- 
portion of two to one, will produce a 

od paste. With more linseed oil, a 

iniment is produced. This, when 
spread on extensive surfaces, leaves 
a quickly-drying residuum. When 
other ingredients, such as lead acetate 
of zinc oxide, are used, the kaolin and 
oil or glycerin are to be mixed first, 


and the lead or zinc added, as the ka- 
olin is otherwise apt to form an insol- 
uable cement with the metallic salt. 
Yellow or red kaolin may be used in 
place of white, and these pastes may 
not only be used in the treatment of 
certain diseases of the skin, but also as 
vehicles for escharotic agents. 
The following formula is suggested : 


Pure Kaolin, 
Linseed Oil (or glyce- 
rin), of each........ 30 pa 
Oxide of Zinc, 
Solut. of Subacetate 
of Lead, of each....20 ‘‘ 


—Edinb. Med. Journ. from Monat. f. 
Prak. Derm. 


Prof. Unna, in his experiments with 
kaolin pastes, found that other forms 
of eo might be used to advantage, 
as for example: 

Lead pastes.—Boil a quantity of lith- 
arge with double the quantity of vine- 
gar, until the latter has evaporated 
and the litharge has become a moder- 
ately damp mass. Should the paste in 
time become dry, it can be restored 
by heating it with more vinegar, or: 


Lithargyrisubt. pulv. parts 50 
7 “ec 80 


rts. 


Boil to the consistency of a paste 

and add 
OL. Lini (vel glycerini, 
vel Ol. Olivee)....... parts 10 

Starch Pastes.—Useful in eczema. 
In this case, the property of drying 
must be imparted to the paste by the 
addition of oxide of zinc, sulphur, etc. 


Zinci Oxidi........... parts 50 
Acid. Salicylici....... LS. | 
Amyli Oryze........ “rete 
CAA COPEL, goog o's oe Ss a 
Aq. destillat......... ‘cron 


Mix simultaneously, and heat until 
reduced to 140 parts. 


A similar paste for acne consists of : 
Sulphuris preecip...... parts 40 
Caicn Carbonat....... ‘‘ 2 


ie in 2,500 * oa 
Amyli Oryze.......... “* 15 
Ca ) 
Aq. destillat......... amy (- 


M. Reduce by boiling to 120 parts. 
Dextrin Pastes.—(For eczema.) 


Zinci Oxidi........... parts 40 
Dextrini a 

Aq. destillat...... aa. ‘* . 20 
i a, | Oe ee Sia 


Sulphuris sublim..... 
M. Buil to a paste. 


For freckles: 


ae OMe... 5... p 
Bismuthi Oxychloridi, 
Hydrarg. Perchloridi, 
Dextrini, 

Aq. destill......... — Siloatadaiadans. | 
RONNIE oo os oo oc bis woe 15. 

M. Boil to a paste. If it becomes 
hard, a few drops of water will enable 
it to be spread. 


Gum pastes (for chronic infantile ec- 
zema). 


Zinci Oxidi........... parts 40 
Hydr. Oxidi Rubri.... “‘ 2 
Mucilag. Acacize, 

Glycerini. ........ aa. “ 2 


M. secundum artem. 
Cretze Preeparat., 
Sulphuris Sublim..aa.parts 2 
Picis Liquide........ RR 





eS ee eee “¢  20 
Muci Acacie, 
Glycerini.......... vere. 
M. 
For scabies: 
Zinci Oxidi........... parts 40 
Bals. Peruv........... ee ae 
Mucilag. Acaciz, 
Glycerini.......... on: 2280 
M. 





tralbl. 


For sore nipples: 


Sacchari Albi, 
Zinci Oxidi, 
Mucilag. Acaciz, 
Glycerini.......... aa. parts 5 
M. 
The gum pastes will serve also as 


vehicles for chrysarobin and pyrogal- 
lic acid and oily substances, but can- 
not be employed for acids, since these 
destroy their adhesiveness. Kaolin 
paste can also be used for chrysarobin 
and pyrogallic acids. 

Attempts to form pastes which can 
be my in bulk ready prepared have 
thus far been unsuccessful. Even oil, 
or glycerin, fail to prevent their harden- 
ing in time, and as the best pastes are 
those which dry the most rapidly when 
applied to the skin, these are the ones 
which are soonest spoiled by keeping. 
Corrosive sublimate, calomel, red and 
white precipitate, naphthol, carbolic 
acid, chloral hydrate, and camphor 
may be combined with any of the 
above formul:.. Salicylic acid mixes 
well with all the pastes, excepting in 
large proportions with gum paste. 
Iodine and iodoform are compatible 
with the lead, kaolin, and gum pastes, 
but not with the others. Animal, 
vegetable, and mineral fats and soaps 
can be mixed in small quantities with 
all the pastes.—Edinb. Med. Jour. 


Wax-Pencils for Colored Writing 
upon Tin, Wood, etc. 


1. Red. 
Carnauba wax........ 20 parts. 
Ceresin, natural...... AQ: 48 
Japan Wax.......... 40 ‘ 
Cinnabar....... 15to 25 “* 


Note: The first three ingredients 
must previously be boiled with water 
until they cease to yield anything to 
the latter. 

2. Carmine. 

Carnauba wax, white, best 20 parts. 


ite wax, best.......... 15 ‘S 
EN Sree 5 
Cinnabar (imitation)......25 ‘‘ 
3. Red. 

Carnauba wax, white..... 30 parts. 
Japan wax, white........ ER be 
BD IRR ote ote cots cate ca BS. 2 


Cinnabar, Chinese (gen.)..20 ‘‘ 
4. Blue. 


Carnauba wax........ 25 parts. 
Ceresin, natural...... lags 
Prussian Blue........ bo? 


Unna’s Formula for Cold Cream. 


Dr. Unna, of Hamburg, the well- 
known dermatologist, has made a com- 
parative study of the various formule 
proposed in different old and new 
pharmacopoeias and formularies for 
cold cream and has come to the con- 
clusion that, so far as appearance, 
consistence, cooling effect, etc., etc., 
were concerned, the following formula 
is the most suitable for dermatologi- 


cal purposes: 
se-water..........5. 10 parts 
Expressed Oil of Al- 
SIMI bg oo on iin oth cy ie 
White Wax.......... 1 part 
Spermaceti........... 2 Ghee 


Misce sec. art.—After Pharm. Cen- 


Jamaica Ginger. 


THE cultivation of ginger upon Ja- 
maica has been greatly diminished. 
According to the report of Mr. Morris, 
only 7,036 cwt. (value of £16,000) were 
exported during the last five years, 
against 11,219 cwt. (value, £22,000), in 
the previous five years. The cause is 
to be ascribed ly to the exhaustion 
ot the soil by rapacious planters, and 
partly to improper methods of plant- 
ing.—Pharm. Zeit. 
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Persian Opium. 


U.. 8. ConsuL-GENERAL BENJAMIN, 
at Teheran, Persia, makes the follow- 
ing report to the Department of State: 

have the honor to report that sev- 
eral letters have been addressed to 
this consulate-general for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information regard- 
ing the character and price of Persian 
opium. I beg, therefore, to submit a 
few observations on the subject, which 
may be of value to our importers. 

Some years ago, the production of 
opium in Persia was larger than at 
present. The unusual amount of mor- 
phia. which Persian opium contains 
made it justly preferable to that pro- 
duced. elsewhere, and large quantities 
found their. way to foreign markets, 
and especially to China. 

Two causes have latterly tended to 
check the culture and export of Persian 
copia, although the trade in the arti- 
cle is:still important.. One of these 
causes alone: might not have led to 
such: a- result, but the two coming 
about the same time have somewhat 
disco d the production of Persian 
opium. These causes were the increas- 
ing adulteration of the article, and the 
fact that the attention given to its cul- 
ture materially reduced the more im- 
portant culture of wheat, which led 
the government to regard the opium 
product with disfavor. 

Persian opium is chiefl eo in 
the provinces of Kermans and Is- 
pah The latter city is the centre 
of opium trade of Persia. The opium 
of Ispahan is:the best; the highest 
grade has been found to contain fifteen 
to sixteen per cent of morphia, It is 
fair to state, however, that of late the 
opiums of Kfim, Teherfn, and Nezd 
have been, growing in favor, some 
specialists: considering .the quality 
raised: at Kfiim as surpassing every 
other grade of opium. As the highest 
quality of Smyrna opium does not con- 
tain a'mean of over 13.57 per cent of 
morphia, some analyses placing it even 
lower, while the Persian drug yields at 
its best thirteen to sixteen per cent of 
morphia, hard, it certainly rivals that 
of Symrna, and is beyond question far 
superior to that of Egypt and India. 

The chief objection to the opium of 
Persia lies in the adulteration to which 
it is subjected, the chief ingredient in 
this deterioration being: grape must, 
and sometimes small stones concealed 
in the parcels. This difficulty could be 
remedied by any enterprising house 
which, through honest, capable agents, 
could: purchase the entire product of 
Persia, or of any one of the opium pro- 
ducing districts, and give direct atten- 
tion to the preparation and packing of 
the drug. A pure article could also be 
obhelpert by a firm ready to form a 
contract for a certain quantity of a 
given grade of the drug. for a term of 
years, the ee of the contract 
depending on the non-varying propor- 
tion of cnorphia in the exported article, 

The average price of the opium of 
Persia, in its crude state, is now $4.77 
per kilo e. To 72 kilogrammes 
of opium are added 6 kilogrammes of 
linseed oil. ‘The mixture is then sub- 
jected: to a manipulation which re- 
duces the77 to 66 kilogrammes. These 
66 kilogrammes are divided into 100 
balls, forming a Persian package. A 
specified number of the balls of opium 
make’a case. The cost of packing, 
freight, and other incidental expenses 
bring the average ‘price of a case of 
Persian opium, such as is prepared for 
export, up to $366.66. The excise du- 
ties vary at different centres of the 
trade, but five per cent,ad valorem is 
the uniform’ rate aecording to the 
treaty of Turkomantchai on all goods 


exported to Europe or America, and I . 


may add, on all goods imported from 
those countries into Persia.;" 

It is stated that 2,000 cases of opium. 
valued at .$732,000, are- now exported 
from Bushire to England, besides what 
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finds its way to China and other quar- : 


ters, from the other districts of Persia. 
There is no doubt that if sufficient en- 
couragement were offered, especially 
by the establishment of agencies at 
Ispahan or Teheran, or by making 
permanent contracts, the product 
could easily be increased and the pu- 
rity of the exported articles improved. 
Indeed the opium merchants of Is- 
pahan have already made overtures 
for the American trade, and are pre- 
pared to make contracts for a term of 
years. 

It is proper to state inquiries made 
of practising physicians at Teheran, 
including an American physician, 
elicit the highest opinions in favor of 
the opium of Persia as regards the 
character, and quantity of morphia it 
produces when unadulterated. 


Note on the Filtration of Lard.* 


THE author stated last year, as the 
result of certain experiments, that 
washing and straining, or washing and 
filtering, were without advantage in 
the preparation of lard for use as an 
ointment basis, and further, that fil- 
tration, per se, possessed no advantage 
in practice. In reply to this, Mr. 
Conroy said ‘‘ he found that, by filtra- 
tion, he got a most excellent product, 
which would keep good and sweet. 
He did ‘not consider washing to be of 
much use, but careful filtration was 
necessary to pores decomposable 
matter.” Prof. Redwood subsequent- 
ly expressed the opinion that ‘‘com- 
plete separation of all suspended mat- 
ter is obviously important, and, there- 
fore, filtration seemed desirable where 
practicable.” At the Exeter Meetin 
in 1869, Mr. Edward Smith said: ‘ 
cannot too strongly insist that, if lard 
be required of first quality, it is abso- 
lutely essential that it should be fil- 
tered through paper... the germ 
of success lies in filtration... to 
strain is to invite inferiority, to filter 
is to secure superiority, if not perfec- 
tion. 




















Mr. Willmott has, therefore, made 
some more experiments. He took 
perfectly fresh leaf lard, melted it, and 
strained it through fine tow, flannel, 
and fine linen, and filtered it through 
paper. A portion of each of these 
strained specimens was allowed to 
pass into a test-tube, and all being 
subsequently melted at the same tem- 
perature, the difference in clearness 
and uniformity of condition, when 
examined by transmitted light, was 


practically nil. The specimens were 
then in the readily -changing 
ointments. 





* Abstract of paper read before the Brit Pharm. 
Conf. by W. WitLmott,—After Chem, and Drug. 





A third ointment (ung. pot. iod., and 
zinc. carb.) soon became discolored, 
the difference being distinctly to the 
disadvantage of the specimens pre- 
pared, respectively, with the washed 
and filtered lards. 

This general statement, the author 
thinks, shows that, so far from the fil- 
tration of lard possessing any advan- 
tagesin practice, the operation is one 
which will be found to be ‘“‘ more hon- 
ored in the breach than the perfor- 
mance.” He regards his former ex- 
periments as clearly corroborated, and 
considers that the most desirable 
method for adoption in preparing lard 
for use in pharmacy is one correspond- 
ing to that suggested by Prof. Red- 
wood, or one assimilating, with some 
slight modifications, to the process of 
the British Pharmacopeia of 1864. 
These processes exclude both washing 
and filtration. 


The Recognition of Adulterated 
Essential Oils. 


H. W. LANGBECK proposes a novel 
method for ascertaining, within cer- 
tain limits, the purity or identity of 
essential oils. is method is based 
yp the varying degree of solubility 
of salicylic acid in the oils. It was 
found that this was much more soluble 
in such oils as contain oxygen than in 
those free from it. For instance, the 
oils from Labiatz dissolve a great deal 
of the acid, those from Umbelliferze 
mostly a smaller quantity, and those 
from Conifersze, Cassieze, or Diptero- 
carpesee only very small quantities. 
The following rates of solubility are 
given by the author, for one part of 
salicylic acid: 


Oil of Anise, freshly rectif........ 74.7 
do. with 5% Oil Turpen- 
TENG! 5 3! oss areetes 94 
do. with 10% Oil Turpen- 
11 eae A on ee 116 
do. pure, 14 years old... 70 
do. do. do.. with 


5% Oil Turpentine 81 


with 10% Oil Turpen- 
WHO APs es 100.6 
Oil Bergamot, fresh.............. 30 
do. with 54% Oil Turpen- 
[21 eer 
do. with 10% Oil Tur- 
pentine.......... 42 
do., 1 year old......... 17 
do. do. with 5% 
Oil Tur- 
: pentine 22.5 
do. do. with 10% 
Grr; 3 
Oil Cajuput, 1 year old........... 10 
Oil Caraway, 1 year old.......... 8.5 


Oil Cloves, fresh................. 56 
do. with 5% Oil Turpentine 68 

Oil Cassia, 1 year old . (ied 

Oil Lemon, 4 year old............ 80 


do. with 54% Oil Turpentine.104 

do. do. 10% Oil Turpen- 
WERE Schoo sel ety hess, ona 125 
Oil Eucalyptus, 1 year old........ 13 
Oil Fennel, 1 year old............ 31 
Oil Juniperwood, 1 year old...... 130 
Oil Lavender, fresh........ hud toi 12 
Oil Melissa, 1 year old............ 13 
Oil Curled Mint, 2 years old...... 10 


a Hotchkiss, 1 year 
OU ETE Aas CLC PN A 


Oil Peppermint, with 5¢ Oil Tur- 


CELT 1 CN da ee On eS 14.6 
Oil Peppermint, with 10% Oil Tur- 
LULL Napa Pepa i yey elle ace ae 
Oil Rosemary, fresh. ........... 12.5 
do. with 5% Oil Turpen- 
DEO lian 2cistedeta 17 
do. with 10% Oil Tur- 
pentine........ 24 
Oil Thyme; fresh... 25 55 
Oil Mustard, fresh................ 58 
Oil Valerian, 3 years old.......... 15 
Oil Turpentine, fresh ............ 625 


0. t year old........ 540 

Though in many cases no practical 
or useful conclusion can be drawn from 
these a, yet in some cases it will 
be possible to distinguish a genuine oil 
from one that is adulturated,—After 
Pharm, Post, 
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EDITORIAL. 


In looking back over the issues of 
our Journal during the past year, we 
may be permitted to feel a little pride 
over the large measure of success 
which has attended our efforts to cater 
to the wants of our critical patrons. 
Our aim has been to lay before our 
readers the very best, most reliable, 
and newest information on subjects 
relating to the scientific branches, as 
well as to the commercial and trade 
interests of the profession. 

The new departure inaugurated with 
the commencement of this volume, of 
adding a column of reading matter to 
the outside or advertisement pages, 
has enabled us to separate papers and 
articles of permanent value from those 
of a more ephemeral character, and 
the wisdom of this step has by this 
time been fully appreciated by our 
readers and patrons. 

In providing the best reading matter 
and the most reliable information for 


our public, neither time, labor, nor ex- 
pense is spared either by the publishers 
or the editors. 

Among the most trying and difficult 
tasks devolving upon the editors are 
the replies to inquiries of our corre- 
spondents. These often involve more 
or less protracted experiments, search 
through literature, or correspondence 
with various persons; but as we enjoy 
special facilities in all these directions, 
we have been able to fully satisfy all 
our inquirers, and to meet their ap- 
proval. 

While our Journal devotes a con- 
siderable space to scientific pharmacy, 
and no important new fact or dis- 
covery is overlooked, it particularly 
aims to be practical, providing the 
busy pharmacist with reliable working 
formule, practical hints for dispens- 
ing, suggestions for improved appara- 
tus or appliances suitable for his 
business; and that this feature is fully 
appreciated, is amply testified to by 
our correspondents, and by our very 
large subscription list. 

For the coming year, we do not need 
to make any special promises, except 
perhaps to say that our aim will be to 
constantly augment the usefulness of 
the journal, and to still better merit 
the approval of our readers. 


On Cocaine and its Hydrochlorate. 


CocaInE, the alkaloid of Erythroxy- 
lon Coca Lam., was discovered by Nie- 
mann in 1860, and afterwards studied 
by W. Lussen (1862) who assigned to 
it the formula C:;Hs:NO,. 

Niemann prepared cocaine by ex- 
hausting coca leaves with eighty-five- 
percent alcohol, containing ;'; of sul- 
phuric acid, supersaturating the alco- 
holic solution with lime, then neutral- 
izing, carefully, with diluted sulphuric 
acid, separating the precipitated sul- 
phate of calcium, and distilling off the 
alcohol. The residuary liquid is super- 
saturated with soda and then shaken 
repeatedly with ether which dissolves 
out the cocaine. On evaporating the 
ethereal solution, cocaine remains be- 
hind in an amorphous condition, but 
soon becomes crystalline. It is some- 
what purified by washing with a little 
strong alcohol [?], and then recrystal- 
lized from highly dilute alcohol. 

Lossen extracts coca leaves with 
rain-water, precipitates with acetate 
of lead, removes the excess of the lat- 
ter remaining in solution by means of 
sodium sulphate, filters and adds soda 
to the filtrate in slight excess. On 
shaking this mixture with ether, only 
cocaine passes into solution, while 
hygrin remains in the alkaline liquid. 
The crude cocaine obtained after the 
evaporation of the ether is dissolved in 
very dilute hydrochloric acid, and this 
solution dialyzed, the cocaine passing 
through parchment paper, while most 
of the accompanying coloring matter 
remains behind. From the dialyzed acid 
solution the alkaloid is then precipi- 
tated with soda, and obtained pure by 
several times recrystallizing it from 
alcohol. 

Lossen obtained, in the most favor- 





f 








able case, 4 parts per 1,000, and from 
poor material only 1.6 parts per 1,000. 

Cocaine crystallizes in four or six- 
sided monoclinic prisms. It is soluble 
at 12° C. in 704 parts of water; easily 
soluble in alcohol, and still more so in 
ether. It melts near 92°. 

From a dilute aqueous solution of 
hydrochlorate of cocaine, the alkaloid 
is precipitated by caustic alkalies and 
their carbonates, also by ammonia and 
ammonium carbonate, though the lat- 
ter cause a considerable portion to be 
retained in solution. Bicarbonate of 
sodium and potassium yield a precipi- 
tate only in its concentrated solution. 
Sulphocyanide of potassium renders its 
solution but slightly turbid. So also 
tannic acid, provided free hydrochlo- 
ric acid is present. Stannous chloride 
causes a white precipitate soluble in 
much nitric acid ; Fangatte oblorite, a 
copious precipitate rapi oming 
flocculent, soluble inalcohol and hydro- 
chloric acid; picric acid, a pulveru- 
ulent, yellow precipitate soon ming 
resinous; phosphomolybdic acid, a 
yellowish-white flocculent precipitate ; 
1odine water, or iodized iodide o 
‘ogame a kermes-brown precipi- 


te. 

Dilute acids do not alter cocaine, 
but concentrated acids (sulphuric, etc.) 
change it into ecgonin, benzoic acid, 
and methy] alcohol, or rather the ether 
of the latter. Ecgonin is a product of 
the decomposition of cocaine, and not 
a natural constituent of coca leaves. 

Cocaine combines easily with dilute 
acids, forming ily crystallizable 
salts, which are soluble in alcohol, but 
insoluble in ether, have a bitter taste, 
and leave a transient sensation of in- 
sensibility upon the tongue. 

Hydrochlorate of cocaine, C,:- 
H:,NO, HCl, separates from its aqueous 
solution in short transparent prismatic 
crystals which are permanent in the 
air 


Acetic acid dissolves cocaine rea- 
dily, but on evaporation the base sepa- 
rates again in crystals. Niemann took 
these for the acetate. 

Nitrate of cocaine crystallizes with 
great difficulty. 

Neutral sulphate of cocaine isa trans 


parent gummy mass, becoming only 
slowly crystalline. 
Cocaine is accompanied, in the coca 


leaves, by a volatile and liquid alka- 
loid, which remains behind when the 
aqueous extract, supersaturated with 
soda, is shaken with ether. It may be 
separated by distilling the aqueous 
liquid, or by distilling the leaves with 
water. It an odor resembling that 
of trimethylamine, has a bitter 5 
and an line reaction, but is not 
poisonous. 

We are informed by Mr. E. Merck 
that he manufactures both the pure 
alkaloid cocaine, as also the following 
salts: hydrochlorate, salicylate, hy- 
drobromate, tartrate, and citrate. 

From a communication receiv: 
from Mr. Merck, weselect the following 
interesting data: 

Schroff who made the first experi- 
ments with cocaine, in 1862, observed 
that it caused fluctuation in the respi- 
ration and pulse, and produced my- 
driasis. Fronmiiller (1863) found that 
it had but little effect in man, in doses 
of 0.03 to 0.33 Gm. (% to 4 grain), and 
in the case of an attempted suicide, 
1.5 gm. (24 grains) did not even pro- 
duce serious results. The fatal dose, 
therefore, seems to be much higher, 
unless the cocaine used in those days 
was very impure. 

According to Merck, coca contains 
between } and r cent of cocaine. 
The average effective dose of his hy- 
drochlorate, in man, is stated to be 0.05 
gm. (i grain). — 

Last year, cocaine was recommended 
as a remedy in cases of great exhaus- 
tion from various causes. its use in 
such cases suggested itself naturally 
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from the well-known fact that coca 
has long been used as a preventive 
of the waste of tissues, fulfilling the 
same function as tea, coffee, and other 
substances of this nature. It has also 
been found of great value in the treat- 
ment of morphinism, supplying the 
craving for stimulants resulting from 
the gradual or sudden withdrawal of 
morphine or opium. A similar use 
has po tring itself in the treatment 
of alcoholism. Dr. Freud has reported 
very favorable results in morphinism: 
when morphine is to be slowly with- 
drawn, the dose is gradually lowered 
and that of cocaine proportionately in- 
creased. When the withdrawal is to 
be done suddenly, doses of 0.1 gm. (14 
ins) of cocaine are injected My po- 
ermically, as often as hunger after 
morphine sets in. Dr. Freud reports 
vag oat recovery in one case after 
ten days’ treatment, and believes that 
there is a positive antagonism between 
morphine and cocaine. 

It has been often noticed by differ- 
ent experimenters since 1863, that co- 
caine produces temporary ins :nsibility 
or numbness when applied to certain 
mucous membranes, but no practical 
use suggested itself until quite recent- 
ly. [In the United States it has been 
used to a considerable extent to lessen 
the irritability of the soft palate and 
pee a in laryngoscopic examina- 

ions. 

Dr. Koller, of Vienna, the discoverer 
of the anesthetic effect of the remedy, 
had experimented upon the eyes of ani- 
mals and a few times also upon his own, 
and found that immediately after the 
instillation of a two-per-cent solution 
of hydrochlorate of cocaine into the 
eye, there was felt a short feeling of 
burning lasting for about one-half 
minute which was soon followed by 
an indistinct feeling of dryness. The 
aperture of the eyelids appears wider, 
and reflex actions (such as is usual 
when the cornea is touched: twitch- 
ing of the head, of the lids, turning 
aside of the bulb, etc.), disappear. 


When this condition prevails, pressure. 


may be made upon the cornea or a 
portion of the conjunctiva be caught 
with pincers, without any disagreeable 
sensation being felt. The anesthesia 
of the eye lasts for about ten minutes, 
and a low degree of sensibility persists 
for several hours. Twenty to thirty 
minutes after the application, the 
pupil becomes dilated, returning in 
about twelve hours to its normal con- 
dition. The only abnormal symptom 
observed during this condition is a 
slight paralysis of accommodation 
which can, however, be overcome bya 
little effort. 

Since Dr. Koller publicly. exhibited 
his experiments and prophesied for 
cocaine a speedy gue use in oph- 
thalmological practice (for operations, 
etc.), the new drug has been experi- 
mented with in all countries, the 
United States included, and those who 
have used it and seen its operation 
are quite enthusiastic over it. More- 
over, it has already been ascertained 
that it acts as an anesthetic not only 
on the conjunctiva of the eye, but 
on all mucous menbranes. The op 
ply in this city has mainly been ob- 

ed from Mr. Foucar, a pharmacist 

on the corner of Third avenue and 
Thirty-third street, and it is reported 
that attempts by several other manu- 
facturing chemists to prepare the muri- 
ate have been moderately successful. 
. At present the salt is eagerly bought at 
the rate of fifty cents per grain. 
The demand upon the manufacturers 
of the alkaloid must have come 
to them so suddenly and so over- 
whelmingly that it will be a difficult 
matter for them to supply it for some 
time tocome. Up to tember of 
this year, both cocaine and its hydro- 
chlorate were quoted at about seven 
marks per gramme in the price list of 
several German manufacturers. At 
present and probaby for a long time to 


come, it will fetch a greatly increased 
price. 

Experiments are at present being 
conducted with the decomposition-pro- 
duct of cocaine, namely, ecgonine, 
and Mr. Merck promises to communi- 
cate the results at some future time. 





SINCE writing the preceding article, 
further information has reached us 
regarding the usefulness of this new 
drug. Indeed, it would seem as if its 
applicability were to turn out as mani- 
fold as that ofany old-established drug, 
if not more so. 

Prof. W. M. Polk, M.D., has used a 
four-per-cent solution of cocaine as an 
aneesthetic in an operation for abscess 
of the liver, the solution being applied 
to the open wound, and under its anzs- 
thetic effect the operation was com- 
pleted within twenty-five minutes, 
without any discomfort to the patient. 
It is, however, not likely that cocaine 
will displace ether and other well- 
known anesthetics, since it is probably 
incapable of exerting its influence over 
a large wound, and moreover, it is not 
likely that it will be available in suffi- 
cient quant for a long time to come. 

Dr. F. H. Bosworth reports, in the 
Medical Record (Nov. 15th), that on ap- 
plying a solution of cocaine (2%) to the 
nasal passages, the venous sinuses be- 
low the mucous membrane become, 
within twenty or thirty seconds, so 
rigidly contracted as to expel all the 
blood contained in them, and to cause 
the membrane to cling closely to the 
bony structure which then becomes 
sharply outlined. He has used the drug 
in ne jg of the nasal mucous 
membrane (nasal catarrh), acute coryza 
and in operations for nasal polypus. In 
each case the venous congestion or 
turgescence was so thoroughly kept 
down that all discomfort was removed, 
and in the case of polypi not only the 
recognition and removal of the growth 
became quite easy, but also turned out 
a bloodless operation. 

Dr. Bosworth also suggests the use 
of cocaine in hay-fever. 

[A four-per-cent solution is now 
generally preferred when prompt ac- 
tion is required.— Ep. A. D.] 

We may add that the drug sopenes 
to us to be of value particularly also to 
dentists. Its gpelieation to the gums 
and fauces will probably be found to 
be followed by sufficient local anzes- 
thesia to permit the extraction of cari- 
ous teeth, and it will probably not be 
necessary, except in special cases, to 
administer gas. 

In toothache, the drug promises also 
to be very useful, and our readers 
troubled with this unfashionable com- 
plaint may quickly convince them- 
selves of the value of our suggestion. 

The action of coca and of cocaine to 
repress the sensation of hunger, is no 
doubt partly (or mainly) due to the 
physiological effect which the dru 
exerts upon the mucous membrane o 
the stomach and intestines, an effect 
which is probably analogous to that 
which Dr. Bosworth describes in the 
case of the nasal passages. Through 
the repression of circulation in the 
mucous membrane of the stomach (and 
accompanying repression of the gastric 
juice), the process of assimilation is 
temporarily suspended, and cravings 
of hunger suppressed until the effects 
of the drug wear off. That coca actu- 
ally can al ay hunger for aconsiderable 
time is well-known, and there is even 
a case on record when a number of 
miners had been buried alive in a 
South-American mine and kept them- 
selves alive, without food or drink, for 
twelve days with their small supply of 
coca. 

If ever a rounedy on ag theore- 
tical grounds, held out any hopes of 
being serviceable in sea-sickness, it 
seems to us that cocaine is one of 
these. At all events, it will be worth 





while to try its effects. 





The new French Pharmacopoeia. 


SHORTLY after the Codex had been 
published some months ago, very seri- 
ous criticisms were made on all 


| Sides, both in France and in other 


countries, regarding the numerous 
errors with which the work abounded. 
The complaints were urged with so 
much force that the Government in- 
structed the Commission to imme- 
diately prepare a corrected edition, 
which has been done in two ways; 
namely, first, in the issue of an entirely 
new edition in which one hundred and 
thirty-two alterations were incorpor- 
ated, and secondly, in the publication 
of a separate pamphlet of eight pageg 
in which, besides the above 132 
changes, 83 further alterations are di- 
rected to be made, making thus 215 
changes or corrections altogether. The 
official authority of the pamphlet ap- 
pears, however, to be somewhat uncer- 
tain, as it contains neither signature 
nor date, and only bears a note saying 
‘‘ that the quoted corrections had been 
decided on by the Commission du 
Codex and the Société de Pharmacie de 
Paris, and that most of them had been 
incorporated into the second issue of 
the [new] Codex; but that such errors 
as are found in both issues of the work 
are distinguished in the pamphlet by 
italics.” 

Of the changes officially determined 
on, 12 refer to the preface, 10 to the 
preliminary notices, 22 to crude ani- 
mal or vegetable drugs, 30 to chemi- 
cals, 127 to galenical, and 7 to veteri- 
nary preparations. The index, which 
was by no means free from mistakes, 
remained unchanged. 

But the ‘‘corrections” of the errata 
have in some cases introduced new 
ones, some of which it is ener a 
surprise to see in a work supposed to 
come from first-rate authorities. To 
quote only one instance, the English 
ounce, according to the list of correc- 
tions, is stated to have 8 drachms, a 
drachm 3 scruples, and 1 scruple 20 
grains, which of course is the apothe- 
caries’ or troy ounce, while the English 
ounce contains 437.5 grains. 

The list of errata evidently was com- 
piled with as much carelessness as the 
original work itself; for instance, in 
fifteen instances, the corrections to be 
made do not belong to the pages indi- 
cated, but to a neighboring page, 
which is apt to cause confusion. 

Still more is to be regretted the in- 
completeness of the list of errors, be- 
cause it is to be feared that those who 
have the work with the ‘‘errata,” will 
now suppose the work as perfect as 
possible, and not requiring further 
scrutiny. But aside from several 
dozen misprints, the work, even after 
all apparent corrections, still contains 
dozens of errors, miscalculated figures, 
or misleading statements, which we 
refrain from quoting, as the original 
is but sparingly in use here. A large 
number of these errors had been 
criticised and their correction indi- 
cated in the German pharmaceutical 
press, ee 4 after the er had 
appeared. But no French pharmacist 
or member of the French Commission 
of Revision ——_ ever to have heard 
of these articles or taken any notice of 
them. If they had, they would have 
been able to avoid or correct many 
other mistakes. Thediscovery of most 
of them is due to the searching criti- 
cism of Dr. Bruno Hirsch, from whose 
papers on the subject, in the Pharm. 
Centralh. (1884, No. 36, 37) we have ex- 
tracted the above statements. 
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On the Keeping Properties of Mor- 
phine Solutions. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pharm. 
Centralhalle (No. 24) states has he has 
found solution of hydrochlorate of 
morphine to keep quite well, if made 
with doubly distilled water and with a 
morphine salt free from dust. The 
author has been in the habit of dissol- 
ving 10 Gm. of the hydrochlorate in 
200 C.c. of twice-distilled water at a 
temperature not exceeding 35° C. (95° 
F.). Filtration is only performed when 
solid particles are seen to float about in 
the liquid. [The author evidently 
ascribes any developing fungi, etc., to 
the accession of dust to the salt, which 
indeed is likely to be the chief cause. 
Yet it seems to be almost impossible to 
prevent the access of germs to the con- 
tents of a bottle, or to the mass of 
crystals when put up in bottles by the 
manufacturer. | 











(roe 
APARATUS FOR FRACTIONAL 
DISTILLATION. 


THE following arrangement is re- 
commended by L. Weigert: 

A isa flask of the ay of three 
or four pints, in which is contained 
the liquid which is to be subjected to 
fractional distillation. This is heated 
by a water-bath, or a solution of chlor- 
ide of sodium, or a sand-bath, accord- 
ing to the liquid to be distilled. B 
is a flask of equal size, upon which 
is attached (according to Hempel's 
suggestion a glass tube filled to three- 
quarters with pieces or beads of glass, 
and sixty-five cm. (twenty-five inches) 
in length. The two flasks are con- 
nected by a bent tube which should 
not be too narrow and which is best 
my together from two pieces, joined 

y rubber-tubing. In order to dis- 
tribute the heat uniformly, a hood of 
tinned iron, C, is inverted over the 
flask A. This hood is provided with 
hinges and may be opened. It has 
the additional advantage of prevent- 
ing the contents of the flask from be- 
ing scattered about if it should crack 
or break. Between flasks A and B, 
a piece of window-glass D (in a frame) 
is suspended, partly to prevent too 
much radiation of heat towards flask 
B, and partly also to act as a sort of 
screen in case the flask A should 
break. For the same reason, the two 
flasks should be at least thirty to 
thirty-five centimeters (twelve to four- 
teen inches) apart. 

The other portions of the ee 
and its use are self-evident. Its = 
practical utility may be jud m 
the fact that a single distillation is 
able almost completely to ‘separate 
alcohol and ether, which is not possible 
by merely using a Hempe!’s tube (filled: 
with glass beads). Another advan- 


tage is, that when heating alcohol of 





not over fifty per cent (which may be 
done on a sand-bath), a Liebigs con- 
denser rendered unnecessary ; in fact, 
the apparatus is then self-condensing. 
—Zeitsch. Anal. Chem., 23, 365. 


Relationship between the Terpenes 
of Oil of Orange and Oil of 
Levant Wormseed. 


WaALLAcH and Brass have quite re- 
cently published an elaborate paper on 
the constituents of oil of Levant worm- 
seed, in which they show that the con- 
tradictory results obtained by previous 
observers were caused by certain un- 
suspected facts or defective manipula- 
tion. They have cleared up the sub- 
ject quite thoroughly, but have only 
room for a short abstract of a few of 
the more interesting portions. 

The crude oil contains an oxygenat- 
ed body, C:eH:sV, which is best isolat- 
ed by conducting dry hydrochloric 
acid gas into the well-cooled oil, re- 
moving the crystalline magma and 
expressing the liquid portion, then 
treating the crystals with water, which 
causes them to disappear, while an oil 
makes its ym which is to be 
treated in the same manner until the 
crystals are pure and white. The oil 
obtained from these is then dried and 
rectified. This substance is called by 
the * gpuoe Cyneol; it boils at 176°- 
177° C. 

From the preceding it will be seen 
that if hydrochlorate of cyneol is treat- 
ed with water, it splits into its compo- 
nents. If, however, the compound be 
heated without water, in a closed 
tube, it splits into two layers, one con- 
sisting of a body devoid of oxygen, 
while the other contains more than 
the original cyneol. The former, after 
purification, turned out to be a hydro- 
carbon, CioHie, which the authors 
name cynen, restricting the use of this 
name (which has been already em- 

loyed by others) to the narrower 

imits defined by them. 

This ~~ cynen has the remarkable 

roperty of possessing a most agreea- 
ble ad of lemons, which is eiueable 
even in a weak alcoholic solution. If 
the hydrocarbon is contaminated by 
foreign bodies, the odor is more or 
less masked. 

This remarkable fact led Wallach to 
suspect that cynen might be identical 
with some of the terpenes occurring in 
essential oils of the orange family. 
Une of the characteristic properties of 
cynen is, that it may be converted 
with the greatest ease into a crystalline 
tetrabromide. Ordinary terpenes, ob- 
tained from pines, do not possess this 
property at all; nor coul emf such 
compound be obtained from oil of eu- 
calyptus or oil of bergamot. Oil of 
lemon, when treated with bromine, 
yielded but a very slight quantity of 
crystals. But oil of orange, no matter 
from what source, yielded a most co- 
pious crop of crystals (tetrabromide) 
of great beauty, which have great si- 
milarity with those obtained from cy- 
nen. oy differ, however, in melting 
points. Tetrabromide of cynen melts 
at 125°-126° C., but tetrabromide of 
hesperidene (the name of the terpene 
of oil of orange) melts at 104°-105° C. 

The two terpenes, therefore, seem to 
be closely related to each other, though 
not identical. 

[Note by Ep. Am. Dr.—The concen- 
tration of the manufacture of santonin 
in the home of the mother-plant, Tur- 
kestaa (see our November number, 
P 204), where the future annual pro- 

uction of santonin is estimated at 
32,000 pounds, will probably make it 
a profitable undertaking to separate 
the cynen on a large scale, for pur- 
poses of perfumery or flavoring-es- 
sence. 

_ Levant wormseed, or santonica, con- 
tains about an equal percentage (1 to 2) 
both of santonin and of éssential oil. 
Hence it should be possible to obtain 
about 32,000 pounds of the latter, The 








larger portion of the oil consists of 
cyneol, and every 10 parts of the latter 
yield very nearly 9 parts of cynen.] 


Glycerin-Jelly for Microscopic 
Mountings. 


In place of fir, or Canada balsam, 
which has hitherto very generally 
been used for this purpose, glycerin- 
jelly may be used with great advan- 
tage. This must be prepared, for this 
purpose, with great care. The finest 
colorless gelatin is soaked in water 
until it melts, after the excess of water 
has been poured off, at the boiling 
point of water. The whole of the 
soaked gelatin is now melted in a 

lass-vessel by dipping the latter in 

oiling water, glycerin is carefully 
added by me and thoroughly mixed 
with it, until the proportion is such 
that the mass, after having been al- 
lowed to become solid, will melt: ex- 
actly 50° C. (122° F.). This point is 
pe Fame because a glycerin-jelly 
melting at a higher temperature éa- 
sily abstracts water from the object, 
and thereby may alter its natural 
appearance.—Ind. Bliitter. 


New Method of preparing Barium 
Permanganate. 


BaRIuM permanganate is an import- 
ant salt, since it is the most suitable 
poring: Aen for making permanga- 
nates of other bases. 

All attempts to obtain barium per- 
manganate directly from manganic 
 seegrace and barium salts have failed; 
ut a satisfactory method was found 
by G. Rousseau and B. Bruneau in the 
decomposition of potassium permanga- 
nate by hydrofluosilicic acid, using the 
latter in slight excess. The mixture 
is kept cool, and afterthe separation of 
the potassium fluosilicate, the clear 
supernatant liquor is decanted, and the 
deposit: drained on an asbestos filter 
and washed. The solution, containing 
permanganic and h drofluosilicic - 
acids, is saturated in the cold with 
barium hydroxide. The solution of 
barium err mg after separa- 
tion of the insoluble barium fluosili- 
cate, is evaporated until the salt crys- 
tallizes out on cooling. The crystals 
may be obtained in very large ortho- 
rhombic octahedra, almost black, with 
a violet reflection.—Compt. Rend. and 

Journ. Chem. Soe. 


The Purity of Iodoform. 


In addition to the usual or possible 
impurities contained in commercial . 
iodoform, which are readily detected by 
a systematic analysis or by the special 
tests given in the pharmacopeeia, there 
appear to be often certain others pres- 
ent, the nature of which 1s not quite 
understood, and which have probably 
not been exactly identified. Dr. 
Brouma, in Leyden, was led to believe 
that the discordant results obtained by 
various experimenters with iodoform 
were, at least partly, due to the pres- 
ence of certain impurities, and after 
having made a large number of experi- 
ments with pure iodoform which had 
been found to stand the (additional 
test given below, he found that it di 
not produce the toxic symptoms re- 
ported by others or at least but rare- 
ly. The test is the following: A cer- 
tain quantity of iodoform is shaken 
for some time briskly with distilled 
water, and the mixture then filtered. - 
The filtrate is mixed with a little al- 
coholic solution of silver nitrate, and 
the mixture set aside for twenty-four 
hours. If the iodoform was impure, a 
black ede per: consisting of reduced 
silver, will be formed, while, if the pre- 
paration was pure, there will only. be 
a faint whitish-gray turbidity. “ All’ 
samples of iodoform which produced: . 
toxic symptoms, when tested in the. 
above manner, reduced the silver solu- 
tion.—Journ, de Pharm, @ Als,-Lorr. 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 


CONTAINERS AND THEIR CLOSURE. 


THE vessels for the reception of 
medicine are made of glass, porcelain, 
clay, wood, and paper [and metals). 

The medicine or mixture bottles are 
of glass, and of various sizes, corre- 
sponding to certain volumes measured 
either by fluidounces or by cubic cen- 
timeters. 

{In European practice, it is often 
customary for the prescriber to de- 
signate the kind of bottle or ——— 
in which a mixture or other medicine 
is to be dispensed. This is but rarely 
done here, except by physicians edu- 
cated abroad, or in the case of certain 
substances affected by light which are 
directed to be protected therefrom, 
though the directions are frequently 
erroneous. Whatever shape is selected 
for the container, attention should be 
paid to the form of the lip, since its 
contour an important part in dis- 
charging the contents, in drops or 
otherwise, without allowing it to flow 
down the outside of the neck and soil- 
ing the outside of the bottle. What is 
known in this country as the ‘‘ prescrip- 
tion lip” is the shape generally em- 
ployed. In this, the orifice is beveled 
instead of flat, as in ordinary bottles. 


‘ i 


f 





In the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, 
where the metric system has been es- 
tablished as a basis for prescription 
and Pesce yaar work, a glass-stop- 
pered vial is in use, which is shown in 
the above illustration (furnished by H. 
C. Fox & Son, Philadelphia). These 
vials have the coger indicated by 
letters formed on the glass. ] 

For medicines containing substances 
decomposable by light, such as free 
. chlorine, silver solution, dark bottles 
are used, or such as are coated with 
dark oil-paint or varnish, or with 
black, glazed paper. The darkened 
bottles [as well as all bottles and vials 
used for prescriptions] must be thor- 
oughly cleansed, dried, and kept stop- 
pera, so as to prevent the accumula- 

ion of dust in them. 

[One disadvantage of perfectly dark 
and non-transparent bottles is that it 
is almost impossible to insure their ab- 
solute freedom from dirt or foreign 
substances. If the bottles are new, 
however, or the nature of their pre- 
vious contents exactly known, the 
dispenser will sometimes prefer them 
even to the best unactinic glass in 
existence. 

It is a very prevalent custom of pre- 
scribers to direct certain substances, 
such as nitrate of silver, santonin, 





*The basis of this series of papers is the latest 
edition of r’s ‘‘ Technik der Pharmaceutischen 
otur.” ie editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany, and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Ameri- 
can customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in [ ]. 
The use of the original text has been kindly grant- 
ed by Mr. Hager. 


etc., to be dispensed in blue vials; and 
it is even yet customary with certain 
chemical manufacturers to put up 
these goods in such vials, though they 
certainly must know that the color is 
no protection. This is an instance to 
show how hard it is to eradicate old 
habits, particularly of trade. Blue 
glass does not arrest the actinic or 
. chemical rays of light at all, but it ar- 
rests (more or less) the luminous rays. 
Photographic galleries are sometimes 
entirely covered with blue glass, so that 
astranger might suppose it impossible 
for a good picture to be taken in an 
apparently obscure place; and yet 
the result will prove as satisfactory as 
if the picture had been taken in the 
open air. 

The best color to exclude the actinic 
rays is that deep orange-red imparted 
to glass by gold orcopper. Gold-tinted 
(or gold-flashed) glass is rarely used for 
ordinary purposes, its principal uses 
being for ornamental glass-ware or for 
window-panes for photographic dark- 
rooms. Copper-tinted glass (likewise a 
kind of red-orange) is that usually sold, 
though it is not as commonly used as 
it ought to be. In place of it, the or- 
dinary amber (dark- or light-brown) 
glass 1s employed, which is in practice 
sufficient, though it is not an absolute 
protection to the contents. 

Of late years, it has become quite 
customary to employ bottles of special 
shapes and colors for dispensing poi- 
sonous liquids and solids. The shape 
of these is either triangular, or so- 
called ‘‘panel,” or round, or fluted; 
and the color usually blue. Among 
the round blue bottles, those which 
are studded with a number of project- 
ing diamond-shaped points are un- 
doubtedly the most useful, since they 
enable a person to recognize such a 
bottle even in the dark. This idea has 
lately been carried still further, by 
supplying the market with cork- 
mounted glass stoppers provided with 
projecting points and edges, which are 
calculated to attract the attention of 
the person handling the bottle. 

In the gee hospitals of the city of 
New York, two kinds of so-called poi- 
son bottles are used. One is the usual 
commercial blue poison bottle which is 
used only for poisonous external medi- 
cines. The other variety is a similar 
bottle, made in the same moulds, of 
white —~ which is employed for all 
powerful or dangerous internal medi- 
cines. The chances of making mis- 
takes are preatly reduced by using 
this kind of glass-ware. ] 

For jellies, electuaries, 
or ointments it is custo- 
mary to use a pot or jar. 
a large, wide-mouthe 
vessel of glass, porcelain, 
orstone-ware. There are 
also ointment pots with 
elegant covers of wood 
and cork. The powder or 
pill bottles (salt mouths) 
differ from the ordinary 
bottles only by a — 
opening. ese are 
supplied with elegant 
stoppers or lids [of wood 
or metal]. 

Of late, there are also 
to be had cylindrical 
glass vessels closed with 
a metallic screw cap. 
Inside the metallic cap 
is a plate of cork which 
pressed on the mouth o 
the vessels by the force 
of the screw, effects her- 
metic closure. 

[Another container for ointments 
and cerates, which has come into 
general use of late years, is the collap- 
sible tube of metal with a screw cap, 
similar to those used for artists’ colors. ] 

A good substitute for the cork plate 
in the screw cap will be found in a 

aste-board disk saturated with paraf- 
Bin. With this, the closure canbe 
made more certainly air-tight. [For 











some purposes, small-sized so-called 
reserve jars, made air-tight by a rub- 

r ring between neck and top, are 
preferable. } 

The bowes for powders and herbs are 
round and have an overlapping lid ; 
but those intended to contain several 

wder papers are square and open 
ke drawers, or they have the form 
of en They are called con 
volutes. 

Prescription bottles are closed with 
corks, of which the better grades [so- 
called XX] should be selected. The 
inferior, worm-eaten, and porous ones 
should be discarded. In order to have 
the cork close tightly, select one the 
narrow end of which has a slightl 
larger circumference than the mout 
of the bottle. It is improper to soften 
the cork and make it fit by pressing it 
between the teeth. 

Some persons do not realize how 
repulsive and expensive this prac- 
tice is—repulsive at least to the custo- 
mer who sees the dispenser chewing 
the cork, apparently for the pur- 

ose of cleaning his teeth, and then 
inserting the ‘‘salivated” cork in the 
vial containing his medicine. Expen- 
sive to the dispenser, as the same cus- 
tomer will certainly never return.] 
It should be beaten soft rather with 





Cork-tong. 


some weight or a pestle, but it is 
still more practical and handier to 
employ for this purpose the cork- 
press or cork-tong. The latter is un- 
questionably the handier for use. It 
is kept in the cork drawer. Where 
the end of the spring b rubs against 
the arm a, some oil should now and 
then be applied when it works hard. 
[A still better contrivance for squeez- 
ing corks is the cork-roller invented 
by Lochman, familiar to most phar- 





macists in the United States, and the 
cork-compressor illustrated in the ad- 


joining figure. The principal advan- 
tage in the latter appliance is the fact 
that but one hand is required to hold 
the cork and operate the machine. 
By depressing the lever, the jaws ex- 
ert a powerfu. grip upon the cork and 
relax their hold when pressure on the 
lever is removed.] The medicine bot- 
tle is thus closed with the cork: it is 
set down on the counter, held by the 
neck with the thumb and index finger 
of the left hand, and the cork inserted 
to half its length into the mouth of 
the bottle by a twisting motion with 
the right hand [towards the right]. It 
is not advisable to grasp the bottle in 
the whole left hand to cork it, because 
the vessel is not always strong enough 
to withstand firm pressure from with- 
out. For the same reason the bottle 
must never be held over the cork- 
drawer while it is being corked. After 
the cork is inserted, ascertain whether 
the closure is perfect, by invertin 

the bottle and striking the corked en 

several times against the palm ofthe 
left hand, Any escaped droplets are 
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easily recognized on the dry surface 
of the hand. 

The larger corks should be kept 
separate anal the smaller ones, for 
the jarring to which the cork-drawer 
is subjected causes the small corks to 
gravitate downward and the larger 
ones to accumulate at the top, where- 
by selection is rendered more difficult. 

A sufficient number of containers, 
according to the extent of the business, 
should be cleansed of adhering straw, 
dust, sand, etc., and stored in the 
neighborhood of the prescription coun- 
ter in the order of their capacity, lest 
the prescription clerk be delayed in his 
woul by having to cleanse or search 
for them. It is, moreover, the duty of 
a prescription clerk to examine care- 
fully every glass or other vessel before 
he uses it, for it must have no crack 
or defective neck, or be unclean. The 
removal of dust from the interior is 
done with a clean feather or a bottle- 
brush made of brass [or iron] wire, to 
the lower end of which bristles are 
fastened. Different sizes of such 
brushes should be suspended from nails 
near the prescription counter. Where 
there is a large trade, the vessels are 
kept on hand dusted, washed with dis- 
tilled water, and dried. To keep the 
dust out, the bottles are kept closed 
with paper caps [or corks]. 

[For dispensing corrosive liquids 
such as acids, caustic alkalies, an 
some of the caustic solutions of iron, 
iodine, etc., it is customary to use 
either stoppers of vulcanized rubber, 
or corks which have been soaked in 
melted paraffin until the pores of the 
wood are filled with the paraffin. 
These are less expensive than g 
stoppers, and have the advantage of 
being adapted to a variety of bottles. ] 

Stone jars and pots, if necessary, 
are freed with aniron spatula from the 
sand and bits of glaze adhering to 
their inner bottom. [In this country it 
is not usual to select such rough and 
cheap ware for dispensing ointments 
and the like, Porcelain or delf-ware 
is usually preferred; or, where the 
contents are not affected by metal, 
neat tin boxes are employed, which 
may be had of all shapes and sizes, 
soldered or seamless. In fact, the va- 
riety of containers for all purposes of 

harmaceutical dispensing and coun- 

r-trade is very large, there being a 
sort of rivalry among our manufactu- 
rers as to variety and good taste em- 
ployed for this purpose. } 

Every envelope, bag, capsule, or 
other paper-container, should be made 
of clean paper; it is best to select for 
this purpose white smooth qualities, as 
dry powders are liable to adhere to 
rough paper surfaces. Forsubstances 
which readily absorb moisture, which 
are sticky or greasy, waxed paper, or 
better, paraffined paper, is employed 
(and, if necessary, an outer wrapper of 
parchment-paper or of tin-foil is ap- 
plied]. Where it seems indicated, the 
medicament is delivered sealed. 


LABELS, 


The label or directions for a medi- 
cine must be written legibly and 
strictly according to the statement on 
the prescription. The name of the 
patient is written above, the date at 
the lower margin, and between these 
the directions in full words. Even the 
numbers must be written in words. 
Besides, a label must contain the name 
and address of the druggist. It is not 
permissible to place any other personal 
remarks upon labels, and if directions 
are necessary as to the keeping, shak- 
ing of the mixture, etc., they might be 
— verbally to the messenger, or 

tter be written ona separate piece of 

aper and put with the medicament. 
ere several prescription clerks are 
employed, the preparer should mark 
his name on the margin of the label, 
not conspicuously, but in small letters 
at the very edge of the label, [Some 








of these directions, though sanctioned 
by long custom and partly by official 
authority, are nevertheless capable of 
criticism and improvement. Indeed, 
the author himself recognizes the de- 
fects, and recommends aye Be | 
better. It is pure obstinacy and ad- 
herence to 0 pl nga o me, “ 
yin; per strip, merely ti 
the or of the bottle, for, thn pur- 
em of containing the directions. No- 
hing but a label permanently fastened 
to the bottleshould be used. And itis 
unwise to trust such directions as: 
‘‘Shake before using”; ‘‘keep in a 
dark or cool place »; “donot open near 
lights or fire,” etc., to the messenger ; 
they should invariably be written or 
otherwise affixed tothe bottle ina con- 
spicuous place, best perhaps across the 
8 “¥ of the shoulder, where the label 
wul most prominently strike the per- 
son handling it. It is true that a de- 
fence of the loose paper strip label 
might be made by showing how easily 
it is detached when the bottle is needed 
for something else, and how frequently 
a po label is left on a bottle when 
it has been filled with entirely different 
contents (which often has led to serious 
results). Yet this cannot be helped. 
The object is, that the contents of a 
bottle containing medicine should be 
clearly and permanently indicated and 
identified by the label as long as the 
bottle is in legitimate use for this pur- 
pose. What becomes of it afterwards 
is not the concern of the dispenser. | 

The paper for labels should have 
sufficient y, be white in the case of 
drugs for internal use, pink or light 
blue [in this country and others, a 
bright brick-red is preferred], if for 
external use. Labels which can be 
pasted to the walls of the vessel are 
to be preferred. For this purpose 
it is customary to keep on Seal a 
parce with mearage of tragacanth 
(so-called gum-pot) and a small camel’s 
hair brush sticking in it. [Tragacanth 
paste is too stiff for anything softer 
than a bristle-brush. } 

[In the establishments (hospitals, 
infirmaries, etc.) where aiarge number 
of prescriptions have to be put up and 
kept on hand in the sick room for the 
different patients, it is necessary to use 
special prevautions so as to avoid acci- 
dents. In the course of an experience 
of many years, it has been found use- 
ful to establish the following rules, for 
instance, in the public hospitals of New 
York City: 

1. Medicines for Internal Use. 


a. Ordinary medicines for internal 
use, which even if taken by mistake 
in one dose, are comparatively harm- 
less, are to be put up in the ordinary 
white or _ lass-ware, and labelled 
with a white label, giving name of pa- 
tient, number of prescription, ward, 
bed, and dose. 

b. Medicines for internal use, which 
contain powerful ingredients, and 
which, if administered by mistake in 
one dose, would produce serious re- 
sults, and hence necessitate more than 
u care in their administration 
must be marked, besides, witha r 
label containing the word ‘‘ Care!” 

c. Medicines which are altogether 
com of one or more powerful in- 

ients, and which are usually ad- 
ministered in small doses, must be put 
in a white poison-bottle, with a label 
stating the nature of the contents, and 
an additional care-label. 


2. Medicines for External Use. 


a. Medicines for external use, and 
not calculated to act injuriously when 
by mistake administered internally, 
may be dispensed in the usual white 
or green glass-ware, but must be mark- 
ed with a Red Label, giving name of 
patient, number of prescription, ward 
and bed, and bearing the words “For 
External Use Only.’ 

b, When it is desired to draw special 








attention to the contents, or when a: 
medicine for external use contains in- 
gredients which would render its ad- 
ministration dangerous, an additional 
Care! label must be attached. 

c. Medicines for external use, which 
are highly poisonous, corrosive, caus- 
tic, or otherwise injurious, must be 
dispensed in a blue Poison-Bottle, la- 
belled with a red label. 

These rules may at first sight look 
complicated to one unfami with 
them; but they will be found to be 
easy of application. When the dis- 
penser is in doubt as to which class a 
medicine belongs to, he will usually do 
best by rather classifying it with the 
more dangerous ones. 

In regard to red paper for labels, it 
may be inciden remarked that 
the ordinary poison-label paper which 
is coated red on one side only, is not 
to be recommended, since the color is 
apt to be washed off when a liquid 
comes in contact with the label. 18 
best paper is that which is dyed red in 
the pulp, and therefore contains the 
coloring matter in its fibres. The red 
should be a bright, fiery red. ] 

When a prescription is to be re- 
peated, and to this end the former ves- 
sel with the label is sent to the dru 
store, it is the rule to use a new labe 
in place of the old one. Onbottles the 
label is fastened so that it projects un- 
der the knot of the twine tied over the 
cap, for it does not look well if this 
knot is on one side and a signature on 
another side of the bottle. Labels for 
pill-vials are pasted on the side, for 
ointment jars on the cover, in the case 
of larger pots perhaps also on the side. 
[In our experience, it is under all cir- 
cumstances advisable to paste the la- 
bel on the body of the container, and 
not merely on the cover, since the cov- 
ers of two or more containers ma; 
easily be misplaced. In addition, eac 
cover may also be labelled or otherwise 
marked, when necessary, 80 as to pre- 
vent confusion.] The knot for the cap 
on pots is placed either on the side 
turned to the lower margin of the sig- 
nature or on the side where the label 
is pasted. In the case of boxes, the 
directions are written on the lid, anda 
preparation inclosed in waxed paper is 
to be wrapped in another piece of writ- 
ing paper on which the directions are 
written. 





Pill vial with screw cap of Britannia metal. 


_In the drug stores of larger cities 
leathery ef where a prescription- 
k is kept, the labels bear at their 
upper end a space intended to receive 
the number given to the prescription 
in the book. Underneath is this no- 
tice: ‘‘If the prescription is to be re- 
ted, it is only necessary to show the 
abel.” On the labels of some establish- 
ments we also find in thetwo lower cor- 
ners the words ‘‘ paid ” and ‘‘ account.” 
One or the other is cancelled by the 
prescription clerk, payee | to whe- 
ther the prescription is paid for or not. 
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For pill-vials and vials to contain 
powder mixtures, labels for pasting 
are kept on hand. The paste consists 
of mucilage, as stated above. 

As soon as a prescription is finished, 
it should at once have its label at- 
tached. Mistakes are very liable to 
-occur if several prescriptions are first 
filled and then labelled one after an- 
‘other—a practice which unfortunately 
‘still prevails here and there. — 


CAPPING. 


Medicine vessels, boxes excepted, are 
capped, that is, provided with a cap or 
cover. [This is frequently omitted in 
this vase BA Ep. A. D.] A capshould 
surround the margin of the mouth of 
the vessel snugly and as smoothly as 
possible. The cap consists of a double 





Sealed cap. 


layer of paper. For the the top layer 
rg customary to use a glazed, colored 
(non-poisonous) paper; for the lower, 
a clean white thin paper; but for salves 
and electuaries [in place of the latter], 
waxed paper. When tyimg the cap, 
another piece of soft paper is laid over 
the external layer, lest the latter be 
soiled while being pressed down and 
smoothed with the hand. After the 
smoothing, the cade er is removed 
and the cap fasten y two turns of 
twine. The ends of the twine with 
which the cap is tied may be sealed 
‘to the latter, which is a commendable 
“practice. 

[For the benefit of those who have 
-net the skill to fold a paper cap hand- 
;somely, as well as to save time in the 
jproduction of a handsome cap, the ar- 
thicle known as ‘‘ Hunt’s Pleated Cap” 
will be found very useful. They can 
be had in all colors, and, if desired, 
with the word ‘‘ poison ” or an address 
printed on them. 

















Another uséful cap is made of rubber 
in the form shown ad- 
joining. Itis especially 
» serviceable for bottles 
that have to be packed 
in a travelling bag or 
instrument case, and in- 
sures against escape of 
their contents, It is 
made of various sizes, holding from one- 
half to two teaspoonfuls, and can be 
used, if occasion requires, for a dose 
measure. 

Still another elastic cap is shown 
here. This avoids 
the necessity for 
using another stop- 
‘J per, as it is alone 
” capable of retain- 
ing the contents 
of the bottle to 
which it is adapted. 

Instead of using a cap which covers 













the cork and neck of a bottle, as above 
described, many pharmacists use a cir- 
cular label which is pasted on the up- 
per end of the cork, and forms an ele- 
gant finish. These usually bear the 
name of the dispenser, and sometimes 
his address. ey are more quickly 
applied than the sealing-wax, and are 
not io liable to become detached in 
use. 





On boxes the seal joins the lid to the 
body, for which a small drop of sealing 
wax suffices. The ‘‘convolutes” are 
wrapped in paper and the latter sealed. 
The twine for tying caps may be either 
white, bienched or colored, 0.7 to 0.8 
millimeters thick. Itis generally wound 
on spools and kept in one of the draw- 
ers of the prescription counter or in a 
box. The double twine box is intended 
to contain two thicknesses of twine. 

The twine reel may contain one or 
more reels, each of which has a handle 
to facilitate winding up. The foot is of 
zinc and very heavy. The frame and 
the small cutting blade for the twine 
are of iron. 





Twine reel. 


[Equally serviceable is a heavy bell 
of glass holding a ball of cord; no bot- 
tom is required, the counter or shelf on 
which it stands serving as a support. 
A hole in the top of the bell gives exit 
to the free end of the twine. In usin, 
a twine-ball, the inner extremity 0: 
the twine should be drawn from the 
opening in the ball, and the outer end 
should not be disturbed. This permits 
the ball to remain of the same external 
dimensions until the twine is nearl 
used, and, moreover, prevents snarl- 


ing. 
8 ] (To be Continued.) 


Universal Varnish. 
Camper recommends the following 
varnish as equally suitable for paper, 


tal, wood, etc. 
eo Mix 60 parts of bleached shellac, 60 


of Manilla copal, 60 of mastic, 15 of | 


Venice turpentine, and 1000 parts of 
alcohol (92 to 95 per cent); add a little 
coarsely-powdered glass, and allow to 
stand about two weeks, frequently 
shaking. Then add 1 part of boric 
acid (which renders the varnish still 
harder), and filter. [Filtration of al- 
coholic solutions of resins is best facili- 
tated by mixing the turbid liquid with 
a little plaster of Paris which en- 
velops the suspended impurities.—Eb. 





A. D.] The filtered varnish may be 
colored by alcohol-soluble anilin col- 
ors, and in this condition serves as 
fancy varnish or lacquer for coating 
bottle-caps, tin-boxes, etc. 

The Manilla copal should be powder: 
ed, the author having made the obser- 
vation that rye after having been 
ee and then-exposed to the air 

or some time, is much more rapidly 
soluble in alcohol. The addition of 
1 part of alcohol-soluble aniline orange 
to 100 parts of the varnish makes a 
wary handsome gold-lacquer.—Rund- 
schau. 


Gelatinous Phosphate of Calcium. 


It is well known that the ordinary 
tribasic phosphate of calcium, in dry 

owder, is but slowly and sometimes 
imperfectly soluble in dilute acids or 
in the ooh juice. If, however, it 
be in a freshly precipitated or gelatin- 
ous condition, the opposite is the case, 
it being then quite easily soluble. 

Such a gelatinous tribasic phosphate 
may be prepared by the following 
simple process given by C. Tanret, 
which consists in adding one molecule 
of lime to the ordinary acid phosphate 
of calcium. 

CaH.2PO, + 2CaO = 
Acid phosphate lime 
of calcium 
2S Cas2PO, — 
Tribasic phosph. 
calcium 

The requisite quantity of acid phos- 
phate of calcium (theoretically 234 
parts) having been dissolved in water, 
an equivalent amount (theoretically 
112 parts) of lime or (148 parts) of 
slaked lime (CaHO) is issolved ° 
with the aid of sugar or syrup, and 
the two solutions then mixed. There 
results a precipitate which is so gela- 
tinous that 1 gramme of it added to 
100 grammes of water will in twenty- 
four hours scarcely settle enough to 
leave a small es far of liquid on the sur- 
face. Asthe acid phosphate of calcium 
is very hygroscopic, and generally con- 
tains an excess of water, and as the 
calcium hydrate is generally impure, 
it will be of advantage to use the fol- 
lowing proportions which have been 
found to work well in practice: 2 
parts of crystallized phosphate of cal- 
cium, and 1 part of slaked lime, which 
will yield about 2 parts of the gela- 
tinous tribasic phosphate.—Journ. de 
Pharm. 


2H.0 
water 


Antiseptic Gauze. 


PLEVANI, of Milan, prepares antisep- 
tic gauze in the following manner: 

Two hundred parts of Burgundy 
pitch and 100 parts of stearin are dis- 
solved in 2,000 parts of aicohol, and 180 
parts of carbdlic acid added. This 
quantity, in grammes, is sufficient to 
impregnate 80 meters (87 yards) of 
gauze. The latter is first laid into a 
square pile, pressed into a zinc trough, 
heated for several hours in a steam- 
bath, and then impregnated with the 
mixture. After having remained a 
few hours longer in the warm trough, 
it is pressed. A few minutes’ expo- 
sure to the air is sufficient to dry it 
enough to enable it to be rolled and 
wrapped in parchment paper. _ 

(the above formula is quoted in one 
of our exchanges (from L’Orosi) as hav- 
ing been specially designed with a view 
to cheapness. At the price of alcohol in 
this country, and with the impossibili- 
ty of obtaining any alcohol for such 
purposes with the duty remitted, the 
above formula is, of course, quite ex- 
pensive. We have had large experi- 
ence in making gauze, and have pub- 
lished our formula several times; yet, 
without special apparatus to recover 
at least a portion of the alcohol, the 
resulting gauze generally cannot com- 

te in price with that made by the 
arge manufacturer, who does not use 
alcohol or but little of it.—Ep, A. D.] 
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The Essential Oil Industry at Grasse.* 


Tue fame of Grasse is founded upon 
the essential oils obtained there from 
wild or cultivated plants. Of the for- 
mer may be mentioned : f 

1. Lavandula Spica Chaix, ic in 
French, which is found abundantly 
about Grassé and in the contiguous 
districts. 

2. Lavandula vera D. C.; occurs in 
higher, mountainous localities. 

th of these lavenders possess 
strong woody and, no doubt, very 
hardy stems. Still stronger are those of 

3. * sescoand vulgaris a perfect 
ornament of the mediterranean region, 
where it may be met with abundantly, 
though not at high altitudes, in the 
open woods of the mountains, as well 
as in the sunny coast districts. 

4. Rosmarinus officinalis L. The up- 
right, though always crooked stems of 
this iabiate plant or shrub, growing to 
a height of 2 meters, and often several 
centimeters thick, are certainly not 
pe eng by any other European species 
of this family. 

The oils of these plants form impor- 
tant articles of export at Grasse. ey 
require no cultivation, since the young 
leafy or flowering shoots, which are 
removed by the distillers, constantly 
renew themselves. The great oil houses 
of Grasse make contracts with the vil- 
— of the surrounding country, 
which latter thereby acquire the privi- 
lege of working certain large districts. 
The distillation is carried on by pea- 
sants, who erect their stills at the 
place where the plants are most 
abundant, and who deliver the oils in 
the city. Many of these perambulat- 
ing stills (alambics voyageants) are 
owned by the large houses in Grasse. 
This method of doing business is prob- 
ably quite old. 

Prof, Fliickiger was informed by Mr. 
Roure, one of the largest dealers at 
Grasse, that the annual amount of 
these oils exported from Grasse is 
about the following: of Lavandula 
vera, 80,000 to 100,000 kilos; of Thymus 
vulgaris, 40,000; of Lavandula Spica 
and of Rosmarinus, each 20,000 to 
25,000. The quantities exported from 
Grasse are peg sufficient to cover 
the demand of the whole world; ex- 
cepting poet the oil of rosemary, 
of which about 20,000 kilos are pro- 
duced annually in Dalmatia. 

Of the oils which are prepared, not 
by villagers, but in the laboratories of 
the manufacturers, those of the genus 
Citrus are chiefly to be named, par- 
ticularly oil of neroli. The flowers of 
Citrus vulgaris Risso, which contain 
only about one-tenth per cent of this 
oil, are not subjected to distillation 
with the primary view of obtaining 
this oil, but really to obtain the enorm- 
ous. quantity of orange-flower water 
for which Grasse is so celebrated. The 
oil of neroli is only a by-product, but 
a very valuable and costly one. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Roure, about 2,000 
kilos of this valuable oil are annually 
obtained, yet the quantity which is 
exported is very much larger. Any 
one willing to pay the price can ob 
tain pure oil of neroli, but the per- 
fumers and wholesale druggists, when 
sending their orders, usually limit the 
price more or less. Hence, in order to 
satisfy these customers, the producers 
add ‘‘ essence de petit grain,” whichis, 
however not any longer distilled from 
the ‘‘ petit grains,” that is, the small 
unripe fruits of the bigarade-orange 
tree, but from the leaves of the latter. 
No other species of Citrus, indeed, is 
so richly provided with fine aroma, 
even to the leaves, as the bitter-orange 
tree, ‘‘le bi ier.” 

The flowers of the sweet-orange tree 
yield a much less valuable oil, and are 
pak usually aya 2. distillation. 

sweet orange ys but an insig- 
nificant réle at Grasse alongside of the 


* Abstract of an article by Prof. F. A. Flickiger in 
Arch. d. Pharm., 1884, 478. 








bitter, and the bergamot and the lemon 
do not occur there at all. 

Large receptacles (tin canisters and 
cisterns of masonry) are provided 
for the reception of rose-water. 
The small quantity of oil of rose 
obtained during the distillation of 
the many thousand kilos of roses 
is probably of as fine a quality as that 
obtained = as aot ap or < India, yot, 
in spite of the nearly equal geographi- 
cal Tatitude with the latter, the Sro- 
vence oil of roses contain much more 
of the solid valueless constituent, 
which is kept in solution by the liquid 

rtion, to which alone the aroma is 

ue. Every 12,000 kilos of roses pro- 
duce about 1 kilo of the oil. Demands 
of customers which exceed the domes- 
tic production are supplied by fur- 
nishing Turkish oil. 

Oil of orris, or orris-butter (‘‘ beurre 
@iris”), is justly a great favorite with 
— This oilexcels many other 

ne aromas by the — durability of 
its pleasant and mild odor. Even with 
the most careful operation, not more 
than about one-tenth per cent of it can 
be extracted from orris-root. The 
above-named firm prepares annually 
from four to ten kilos only. An equal 
——. is probably also distilled in 

ipzig and in London. In Grasse, 
the kilo of beurre diris costs 1,500 to 
1,800 francs, and curiously enough, 
the manufacturers obtain their supply 
of orris-root from Florence and Nare- 
na, while it is quite certain that Iris 
germanica and other species of Iris 
would equally well thrive upon the 
hills and mountains of the lower Pro- 
vence, as in Tuscany or about Verona. 

Besides the immense industry con- 
nected with the distillation of the oils 
so far described, some other aromatic 
products are occasionally worked for 
their aromas, but their quantity is un- 
important. But the next greatest 
source of profit is the extensive man- 
ufacture of pomades (pomades) and 
extracts (extraits), which are obtained 
either frum such flowers as contain 
but small proportions of essential oils, 
namely, first, the already mentioned 
bigarade flowers, from which oil of 
neroli is obtained, and second, the rose. 
Or from those which contain such mi- 
nute proportions that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to collect it by dis- 
tillation. Such are: 

1. Cassie, which is the French name 
of the small handsome yellow flower- 
heads, of Acacia Farnesiana Willde- 
now, a small tree which was first 
transplanted from the West Indies 
and Central America into the Farne- 
sian gardens of Rome. ’ 

The fine odor of the flowers led to 
their introduction into the Provence, 
which appears not to have taken place, 
at least for industrial purposes, before 
1825. At present, ‘‘ Cassie” is very 
carefully and largely cultivated in the 
whole district between Cannes and 
Grasse. The trees are kept small; the 
plantations are frequently owned by 
the manufacturers or other land-own- 
ers, and are cultivated by tenants, 
who hold their lease under the ver 
simple and ancient custom to pay half 
the produce of the farm. The same 
system applies there also to the aro- 
matic plants below described, as well 
as to olives, and seems to have great 
advantage in spite of the difficulty of 
controlling the yield. Prof. Fliickiger 
received the assurance from the own- 
ers that the honesty of the tenants in 
these regions could be actually relied 
upon, and that the system was profit- 
able to the owners in spite of their 
having to pay taxes and to foot the 
expenses of repairs. 

. Jasmin. Though the fields near 
Grasse are planted with Jasminum offi- 
cinale L., which was probably first 
brought to Italy during the sixteenth 
cen’ from Western Asia or India, 
yet it been found more advanta- 
geous to graft upon it another Indian 
species, Jasminum grandiflorum L., 





Revie Serpe and more aromatic flow- 
ers, which probably had been brought 
toKurope already before the time of 
Rheede. This plant is very tender, 
requiring to be protected during winter 
even in such a fine climate as that of 
the Provence, by covering the small 
shrub with earth. As only the flow- 
ers are of importance, the plants are 
kept small and planted close together 
in regular rows. During Prof. F.’s 
visit (April), the a shoots were 
runed, which required considerable 
abor. The plant flowers in August. 
Under these circumstances, it might 
be advisable to try experiments with 
Jasminum Sambac Vahl, whichhas a 
still stronger aroma, and is also es- 
teemed higher in India. 

8. Jonquille. Narcissus Jonquilla 
L., probably of oriental origin, bears 
two to five very aromatic yellow flow- 
ers, with short, funnel-shaped tube. 
The name of the species (Ital.: Giun- 
chiglia) refers to its almost cylindri- 
cal rush-like leaves, which somewhat 
resemble those of species of Juncus. 

4, Reseda, from a odorata L.., 
a common garden-plant throughout 
i and said to be originally from 

t. 

t Sidi Polianthes tuberosa 
L., an amaryllidaceous (Mexican) 

lant, from the section of Agavee, the 

andsome white flowers of which 
have caused the selection of the genus- 
name (zodids, white or gray). Its 
Mexican name is Omizochitl, or bone- 
flower. It has been a favorite orna- 
mental plant in Europe since the last 
century, and is nowhere cultivated in 
larger quantities than near Grasse. 

6. Violet. Viola odoratais notgrown 
in open fields like the other perfume 
plants, but in the 7 olive groves 
extending in great uty over hill 
and dale. 

These are all the odorous plants 
which form the object of the industry of 
Grasse, and there appears to be no de- 
sire either on the part of the makers, 
or the consumers, to introduce new 
fashions, either in form of new pro- 
cesses, or of additional products. 

‘he ‘‘pomades” are prepared in 
two ways, either by ‘‘infusion,” or by 
‘“‘enfleurage.” [On these see especially 
New Rem., vol. vi., 1877.] In spite of 
the scrupulous care bestowed upon 
the preparation of the “infusions 4 
chaud ” (warm infusions), the odorous 
fats still retain the disagreeable pro- 

rty of — becoming rancid. 

t’‘might be supposed that this could 
be avoided by employing, in place 
of fat, the unchangable paraffin 
in the form of Unguentum Paraf- 
fin of the Germ. Pharm., or in form 
of the American petrolatum (vaseline, 
etc.). Yet Mr. ure assured Prof, 
Fliickiger that this is by no means the 
case. e exact reason why it is un- 
suitable is not known. [It is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that vaseline, 
petrolatum, or any other similar com- 
pound are likewise prone to become 
rancid through a sort of oxidation 
process, as has repeatedly been proved 

y different experimenters.—EpD. Am. 
Druaa.] Yet the unsuitability of paraf- 
fin is so decided that it spoils the po- 
mades even when only added to them. 

When the most delicate and fugitive 
aromas are to be extracted the process 
of enfleurage is used (see NEW Rem. for 
1877). 

A portion of the pomades obtained 
either by infusion or by enfleurage is 
used in the preparation of the aroma- 
tic extracts (‘‘extraits”), that is, the 
alcoholic solutions of the odorous mat- 
ters obtained from the pomades. 
For this purpose, the latter are placed 
in copper drums in which they are 
agitated for hours with alcohol, by 
means of a stirring apparatus. When 
the alcohol, which has taken up the 
aroma and scarcely any fat, has been 
separated, the fat is put into stills in 
order to recover the alcohol retained 
by it. But the fat itself can no longer 
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be used for ades, at least it is not | Since its use, inthe loose powder-form, | tained in plants the procedure is 
found practical to use it again; hence | however, has been found to be rather | slightly modified. The plant is tritu- 


it is sold to soap-makers. 


simple Filter for obtaining phy- 
siologically pure Water. 


Utiizine the method by which 
Pasteur, in his laboratory, secures the 
complete separation of germs or mi- 
crobes from water, namely, by causing 
it to pass through a porous vase made 
of unenamelled porcelain, Ch. Cham- 
berland suggests the following way of 
securing pure water: The water as it 
is delivered under pressure (say of 
about thirty pounds) is made to enter 
a porous tube, of nearly eight inches in 
leneth and one inch in diameter, which 
will permit about forty quarts of water 
to. pass through its walls, under the 
above conditions. It is only necessary 
to multiply the tubes in order to ob- 
tain a larger supply. The tubes must 
be connected in such a way that the 
water is made to pass from the outside 
to the inside, where it flows off into a 
receptacle. It is, therefore, quite easy 
to clean the tubes, since only their 
outer surface is coated with the sus- 
pended matters. The cleaning may be 
performed either by scalding them 
with boiling water, or by heating them 
in an oven to destroy all organic mat- 
ter.—After Rép. de Pharm. 
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FILTERING LIQUIDS WHICH ARE 
EASILY DECOMPOSED BY AIR. 


THE accompanying illustration ex- 
hibits the manner in which a rapid fil- 
tering apparatus, devised by Vollmar 
(F. A. Vollmar Sohn in Kempten, 
Rheinish Prussia) operates. 

The filter is hermetically closed 
while working. It is lined, inside, 
with filtering paper, and the filtration 
takes place so that that the turbid 
liquid enters the filter below, passes 
through the paper, and is discharged 
clear at the top, where a pipe conveys 
it into a receptacle. This arrange- 
ment is of Peon service for filterin 
wines or other delicate liquids whic 
should not be long exposed to air. A 
siphon inserted into the cask contain- 
ing the turbid liquid, which stands on 
an elevated place, vonage ts the liquid 
to the filter, and from there it flows 
into the new receptacle. If the liquid 
is very sensitive to air and a layer of 
oil cannot affect its flavor, some pure 
olive oil may be poured into each cask, 
and the delivery tube leading from 
the filter be pushed down to the bot- 
tom of the receiving cask. In this 
way the liquid is absolutely protected 
from contact with air. 


Application to Malodorous Feet. 


Tue last edition of the German Phar- 
macopeeia contains a Pulvis Salicyli- 
cus cum Talco whick is specially in- 
tended to be used as an application to 
malodorous feet, and was introduced 
primarily for use in the German army. 





disagreeable, owing to its dustiness, 
and as it is not quite effective ee 
the German War Department has 
adopted as a substitute for it the fol- 


lowing paste: 
Salicylic acid............. 2 parts. 
Tincture of benzoin....... Gee ' 
Benzoated mutton tallow.100 ‘“ 
The salicylic acid is dissolved in the 
tincture of benzoin, and the solution 
added to the melted tallow, which is 
prepared by digesting 100 parts of 
mutton tallow with 5 parts of benzoin. 
After the mass has been stirred a few 


times, it is poured out into suitable 
tin boxes.—Drog. Zeitung. 


Determination of Nitrates. 


Mr. ARNOUD in Comptes Rendus de- 
scribes a mode of determining 
nitric acid by precipitation as cin- 
chonamine nitrate which is applicable 
to the determination of the nitrates 
contained in natural waters and in 
plants. 

Cinchonamine nitrate is almost in- 
soluble in water acidified with from 
10 to 15 per cent of hydrochloric acid. 
It is therefore very easy to detect the 
nitrates qualitatively by bringing the 
solution to this condition. But for an 
exact determination it is impossible to 
omar this means, as, in drying, the 
acid becomes concentrated, and finally 
attacks not only the paper of the 
— but the cinchonamine nitrate it- 
self. 

After many attempts the author has 
succeeded in obtaining very good re- 
sults by operating as follows: 

The liquid containing the nitrates 
is neutralized with soda if acid, and 
with sulphuric acid if alkaline, the 
essential point being to obtain neu- 
trality. The chlorine of the chlorides, 
if any are present, is eliminated with 
silver acetate, any excess of the latter 
being removed by the addition of a 
few drops of sodium phosphate. The 
filtrate is then evaporated almost to 
dryness, and filtered anew if it is not 
absolutely clear, acidulated very 
slightly with a drop of dilute acetic 
acid. The liquid is then precipitated 
at a boil with a hot solution of cin- 
chonamine sulphate. Cinchonamine 
nitrate falls down immediately in a 
crystalline state. It is let stand for 
twelve hours in a cool place. .It is 
then brought upon a filter and washed 
with an aqueous solution of cinchona- 
mine nitrate, saturated at the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere so as to re- 
move any cinchonamine sulphate. 

The object of this method of wash- 
ing is to avoid dissolving any trace of 
the cinchonamine nitrate, however 
slight. Pure water, employed instead, 
would dissolve about 2-1000ths of its 
weight of the cinchonamine nitrate. 
The pree itate is dried at 100° and 
weighed, being perfectly pure. 

Cinchonamine nitrate has the for- 
mula, CioHasN20,NO3H. 

Its high molecular weight is advan- 
tageous for the determination of ni- 
tric acid, as 359 parts cinchonamine 
nitrate represent 54 parts nitric acid, 
101 potassium nitrate, or 82 parts cal- 
cium nitrate. 

In this manner the author has de- 
termined the nitric acid contained in 
natural waters in the _ state of 
nitrates, probably as calcium nitrate, 
and has obtained at different times 
perfectly accordant results. For 
well-waters he evaporates one liter 
of the sample to dryness, takes 
up the residue in alcohol at 40 
per cent, and expels the alcohol by 
evaporation in the water-bath. The 
aqueous solution resulting from this 
treatment contains all the nitrates as 
well as a certain quantity of chlorides. 
The analysis is continued as indicated 
above. 

For determining the nitrates con- 





rated and exhausted with boiling 
water. The liquid is evaporated to 
the consistence of an extract and re- 
dissolved in alcohol at 40 per cent. 
The alcohol is expelled by evaporation 
on the water-bath, and in the liquid 
resulting the chlorides are eliminated 
by the addition of a small quantity of 
neutral lead acetate, any small excess 
of which is removed by means of a few 
drops of sodium sulphate. In the fil- 
trate the nitrates are determined as 
above.—Chem. News. 


TAKING THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
OF POROUS BODIES. 


G. FLEURY proposes to A 
ascertain the specific gravi- 
ty of porous substances 
a i measuring the volume 
of metallic mercury which 
they displace when im- “4 
mersed in the latter. The 
specific gravity thus ob- 
tained is, of course, only 
i ge or that of the 
body in.its unbroken con- 











dition. When the sub- 
stance is powdered, its 
specific avity will be 


uite different. The au- 
thor uses for the determi- 
nation a simple apparatus 
made of a wide and of a narrow 
glass tube, of the shape shown in the 
cut. The substance is to be given an 
octagonal prismatic shape of the 
volume of about 10 cubic centimeters, 
terminating at one end in an octo- 
hedral pyramid. The apparatus hav- 
ing been filled with merc until 
the latter runs out from the lateral 
aperture at D, and all remaining gas- 
bubbles having been removed by means 
of a piece of iron wire, the substance 
is slowly pushed below the surface of 
the mercury by means of a wire, and 
the displaced mercury, which flows 
from D, caught in a suitable measuring 
vessel. The temperature of the mer- 
cury having been taken account of, 
the true volume of the same, corre- 
sponding to a certain temperature, is 
easily ascertained, and, by dividing 
the weight of the body by the volume 
of mercury displaced, the specific 
gravity of the former is ascertained.— 
Journ. de Pharm., 1884, Oct., p. 255. 


Remedy for Gout. 


Dr. J. MorTIMER GRANVILLE pub- 
lishes in the Lancet (Aug. 10th, p. 272) 
a prescription for the relief of gout, 
which he states gives satisfactory re- 
sults in acute and subacute gout, re- 
lieving the pain almost imniediately, 
reducing swellings, and raising the 
proportion of urea in the urine from 


50 to 100 per cent. The formula he 
gives is as follows: 
Ammonii chloridi....... Ziv. 
Potassii chloratis........ 3i.j 
ee 3 xij. 
Tincturse Iodi ........... 3 ij. 
GOS 6 55:5 < cine erase 3 xij. 
Misce. 


The dose is two tablespoonfuls every 
third, fourth, or sixth hour.—Pharm. 
Journ. 


Bulrush-Wood Bandages. 


In neighborhoods whereit is plentiful 
the wood of the bulrush is te 
by the poor for dressing wounds. Dr. 
emer tec finds as it oye for 
this purpose remarkably well, since it 
is.not only an excellent absorbent, 
but, being very soft, fits itself ad- 
mirably to the joints. The best time 
for gathering the wood is autumn or 
winter.—Deutsch. Med. Zeit.—Chem. 
and Drugg. 

[It is possible that it is the wooly top 
of the bulrush which is easily disinteg- 
rated, and not the woody stalk that is 
meant.—ED.] 
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Refining Sugar and Molasses by 
Means of Concentrated Acetic Acid. 

PuRE sugar scarcely dissolves in 
concentrated acetic acid, whilst all 
the impurities of cane-sugar are readily 
suluble in it. In the present process, 
dry cane-sugar is heated at about 70° 
in closed vessels, with 50 to 70 per cent 
of its weight of concentrated acetic 
acid, or mo s concentrated to 45 to 
50°B., with 75 to 90 per cent. When 
cool, the acetic acid is poured off, and 
the sugar machined and dried, when 
it is ready for the market. The acetic 
acid is recovered by distillation.—A. 
WERNICKE, Bied. Centralbl. and J. 
Chem. Soc. 


White-Wash as Coating for Iron 
Pipes and Apparatus. 


MILK of lime is recommended as a 
vesy durable and superior coating for 
such iron apparatus and surfaces 
(stove-pipes, hoods, etc.), as are much 
exposed to heat. The surface of the 
iron must first be thoroughly cleaned 
from rust, and the first layer of 
white-wash immediately oa This 
causes the immediate production of 
rust to which the lime strongly ad- 
heres. Further coats of lime are then 
applied, and may be renewed from 
time to time.—Erfind. and Erfahr. 


Disinfecting Mixtures. 


GAWALOVSEI suggests the following 
mixtures for disinfecting purposes: 


PARTS. 
1. Crude permanganate of 
SS er 
Sulp. of iron (ferrous). 45 
ON na vaio x» » Shie¥e 53 
2. Chloride of zinc....... 2 or more. 
Water, acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, to 
IDS 5:5 5'5:<8':9: 400 vicdie 100 
8. Anhydrous nitrate of 
OE x xeis nh cnn sose> 
Chloride of sodium.... 1 
Sulphuric acid (strong). 1 
SO eer eee 91 


4, (As disinfecting powder :) 
Sulph. of iron (ferrous) 20 
Sulph. of calcium, dry. 75 
Carbol. acid, crude, 90% 5 
—Pharm. Rundschau (Leitmeritz). 


QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unlessspecial instruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 

wery, the initials of the correspon- 
nt will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

' When asking for information respect- 

ing an unusual or proprietary com- 

pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
respecting it, and, when it 

done, send a 








possess ¢ 
can conveniently be 
specimen of the label. 


No. 1,376.—Hessian Crucibles (St. 
Louis). 


You will always find a large depét 
of Hessian Crucibles at the leading 
dealers in chemical apparatus in New 
York (see our advisement columns). 
There are various places in Germany 
where they are manufactured, and if 
you need special sizes, it might be 
well to correspond with one of the 
manufacturers, as, for instance, Julius 
Gundlach in Cassel (Hessen,Germany). 


No, 1,377.Syrup of Hypophosphite 
of Iron, Quinine and Strychnine (C. 
B. E., California). 

Certain physicians not infrequent- 
ly prescri premeretione like the 
above merely 
the pharmacist to dispense either the 
preparation of some well-known manu- 


y title, and rely upon. 





facturer, whose name is often express- 
ly indicated on the prescription, or at 
least one of the same strength in active 
ingredients. 

a general rule, it is customary to 
adjust the strength of preparations 
containing the above ingredients so 
that they contain, in one teaspoonful, 
1 to 2 grains of the iron salt, 1 grain of 
the quinine salt, ;'; grain of the strych- 
nine salt. 

As it is probably immaterial whether 
the alkaloids be in the state of hypo 
phosphite or that of any other salt, 
the sulphates may be used without 
hesitation. Hence the following for- 
mula will answer. 

Solution of Hyposulphite 

of Iron (N. Y. and B. 


OS ae eee 768 min. 
Sulphate of Quinine..... 128 grs. 
Sulphate of Strychnine . ..24 grs. 
Ciewhs AdeOs ss 656s... 2 fl. dm. 
ines Se ee 2 fl. oz. 


Syrup, enough to make. .16 fl. oz. 


Dissolve the alkaloidal salts in the 
water with the aid of the citric acid 
and a gentle heat, and add the solution 
to eight fluidounces of syrup. Then 
add the solution of hypophosphite of 
iron and enough syrup to make one 
pint. The product contains in one 
fluidrachm, one grain each of hypo- 
phosphite of iron and of sulphate of 
quinine, and , grain of sulphate of 
strychnine. 

If hypophosphite of quinine and 
strychnine are absolutely required, 
then the following method will yield 
the quantities necessary for a pint of 
the above syrup, corresponding to one 
grain of hypophosphite of quinine, 
and grain of pophosphite of 
strychnine in the fluidrachm: 

Calcium a gual .50 ers. 


sera Sulphate....... eS 
trychnine Sulphate.... 2; ‘ 
I Ee ees 2 fi. oz. 
re Ca es ee ee Sewaks 


Dissolve the calcium hypophosphite 
in the water, and filter the solution. 
Then dissolve the sulphates of quinine 
and strychnine in the alcohol, mix the 
two solutions, and shake frequently 
during one hour. Strain the mixture 
through a piece of densely woven linen 
or muslin, and express as much as pos 
sible. Filter the expressed liquid and 
evaporate it to nearly dryness. Then 
re-dissolve the whole with the aid of 
citric acid, and prepare the syrup as 
before. 

The formula for the solution of hy- 
pophosphite of iron will be found else- 
where in this number. 


ae 1,378.—“ Calisaya and Soda” 
(W.). 

This beverage has been in fashion 
for a long time. It is usually prepared 
by drawing soda into a tumbler into 
which about one-half fluid ounce of 
calisaya elixir has previously been 


poured. 


No. 1,379.—Curry Powder (C. W., 
New York). 

One of our reference works has the 
following, though we have strong rea- 
son to believe that the true formula 
for genuine curry has never been pub- 
lished. 

Coriander, 6 drachms; turmeric, 5 
scruples; fresh ginger, 4} drachms; 
cumin seed, 18 grains; black pepper, 
54 grains 3 Boppy aeed, 94 grains; gar- 
lic, 2 heads; cinnamon, 1 scruple; 
cardamom, 5 seeds; 8 cloves; 1-or 2 
chillies; half a cocoanut ground; all 
but the last to be ground on a stone. 


No. 1,380.—Manufacture of Alco- 
hol, ete. (W.S. J.). 

The work which you refer to has the 
following title: Handbuch der Spiritus- 
fabrikation, von Dr. Max Maercker. 
(Third edition. 8vo, Berlin. m. 22.50). 
This is one of the most complete works 
on the subject, and comprises the im- 
aha eg: in apparatus and processes 

own to the present year. 





Another equally valuable work is the 
following: Gahrungs-Chemie fiir Prak- 
tiker, von Dr. Joseph Busch [Chemis- 
try of Fermentation]; in 4 parts. 8vo, 
Berlin. 1. Yeast, etc. 8m. 2. Malt, 
Extract of Malt, and Dextrin. 8m. 
3. Beer. 12m. 4. Alcohol and Com- 
pressed Yeast. 12m. 


No. 1,381.—Solution of Hypophos-. 
phite of Iron (EF. 8. 0O.). 

A formula for this is contained in 
the New York and Brooklyn Formu- 
lary. It is as follows: 


Sulphate of Iron and Ammo- 


ED nos 2 ee ntnee del eel 924 grs. 
Hypophosphite of Sodium...608 ‘ 
Citrate of Potassium........ 600 ‘‘ 
PEE CS 1 ee a ae eae ee BN 1 fl. oz 


Water, enough to make..... 


Dissolve the sulphate of iron and 
ammonium and the hypophosphite of 
sodium each in 8 fi oz. of water, and, 
if necessary, filter the solutions sepa- 
rately. Then mix them, set the mix- 
ture aside for several hours, transfer 
the resulting magma to a close linen 
strainer, and wash the precipitate 
with ten (10) fluidounces of water. 
Allow it to drain, and express it forci- 
bly. Transfer the precipitate from 
the strainer to a mortar, add to it the 
citrate of potassium, and triturate un- 
til a perfectly smooth paste results. 
Then add the glycerin, and gradually, 
while stirring, enough water to make 
the product measure six ‘6: fluid 
ounces. Filter if necessary, and keep. 
the solution in small, well-corke 
vials, which should be completely 
filled. 

Notre.—The theoretical quantity of 
hypophosphite of iron resulting from 
the reaction between the ingredients 
above “sstge is 480 grains, and in prac- 
tice, this is very closely obtained. 
One (1) grain of hypophosphite of iron 
is, therefore, contained in six minims 
of the solution. 


No. 1,382.—Artificial Peach Es- 
sence (W. H. R.). 
According to some authorities this 
may be prepared by mixing: 
Acetate of ethyl...... 5 parts. 
Formate of ethyl..... SRE « 
Butyrate of ethyl..... SY 
Valerianate of ethyl..5 ‘“ 
(Enanthate of ethyl...5  ‘ 
Sebacate of ethyl..... 1 part. 
Salicylate of methyl . .2 parts. 
Givycamns SSeS Bb. 
_» Aldehyde............. oie 
It is, however, well to remember 
that, by following such semi-scientific 
formule, a good product is but seldom. 
obtained. any of these formule 
have been written down without hav- 
ing been actually carried out in prac- 
tice. Our correspondent will, no doubt, 
find it cheaper, instead of attempting 
to prepare this compound from the 
above ingredients (some of which, we 
believe, are not readily obtainable in 
the market) to purchase the essence 
ready made. 


No. 1,383.—Violet Ink (Apprentice, 
Wilmington, Del.). 

Any fine water-soluble anilin violet 
will answer for this purpose. The 
best plan is to order or purchase it 
with the specification *‘ for violet ink.” 
Dealers will then usually supply the 
most suitable. 


The best proportions for making the 


ink are: one part of the anilin violet, 


three parts o glycerin, and six parts, 


of best gum arabic dissolved in ninety 

arts of water (or, according to Hager,, 
im a decoction of quillaia or soap» 
bark). A little oil of cloves may be: 
added to prevent mould. 


No. 1,384.—Color of Fresh and Old. 
Gentian Root (F. W. K.). 

Fresh gentian root is yellowish-gray 
externally, and white or nearly so 
internally. Some species have a more 
or less deep tint externally. On dry- 
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ing, the external portions gradually 
become darker, and proportionately 
also the inner portions. In moder- 
ately old roots the exterior is dark 
reddish-brown, and this tint darkens 
still more in very old roots especially 
if they are exposed to light. 


No. 1,385.—Plasti¢e Clay (B. A. E., 
Shamokin, Pa.). 

We infer from your letter that 
modelling clay is what you refer to. 
This can be had of dealers in artist’s 
materials in most large cities. See our 
advertising columns for addresses of 
such houses. 

A very serviceable clay for model- 
ling can be made by a es a small 
amount of a cage with finely ground 
clay, free from grit, this prevents too 
rapid evaporation of moisture and 
keeps its in condition for working. 


No. 1,386.—Vinegar from Acetic 
Acid (R. C. Mch.). 
Glacial Acetic Acid (not be- 


ME IID 0 vhs orys.0;2 + 10-002 15 parts 
RMN IEN Se sad 5 aiaie Siege oe 1part 
NAN oa Soncict tb cyaci eis BD 235 parts 


Mix and set aside for a few weeks 
—the longer the better—when enough 
acetic ether will have been developed 
to give it the full, clean aroma of fine 
vinegar. 

If officinal acid is used, the propor- 
tions will be: 


Acetic Acid ........,..5- 42 parts 
EN TOT) 1 ns 1 part 
Water............ .208 parts 


Caramel may be used for coloring 
if desired, but anilin colors should not 
be employed under any circum- 
stances. 


No. 1,387.—Use of Capital Letters in 
te Chemicals and Drugs (W. 
U. Z.). 

“Ts it wrong when writing the 
names of drugs and chemicals to begin 
them with capital letters?” . 

This depends sometimes on the de- 
gree of. emphasis which is desired to 
give to the terms. Ina working for- 
mula it is quite usual to employ capi- 
tals, as may be seen in the last U. 8. 
Pharmacopeeia. On the other hand, 
in the case of substances incidentally 
mentioned in the course of a sentence, 
and when there is no occasion for em- 
phasis, it is the general custom to use 
small initials, the same as would be 
done with other common nouns or 
adjectives. In the case of botanical 
names the custom varies. English 
plant-names, of course, follow the usual 
rules of orthography. Scientific plant- 
names, however, such as Hyoscyamus, 
Conium, Piper, etc., are, by most au- 
thors, begun with a capital letter; and 
we think this to be the proper course. 


No. 1,388.—Foreign Drug-Clerks in 
Germany (N. 8.). 

Since the beginning of 1883, the Ger- 
man Bundesrath (Parliament) has pub- 
lished an ordinance which permits the 
employment in German pharmacies of 
only such assistants as have, in addi- 
tion to passing the usual professional 
examination, completed their studies 
at a ‘‘gymnasium” (high-school), and 
acquired their pharmaceutical knowl- 
edge in a German pharmacy. 

The chief object of this ordinance 
was to alleviate the evils incidental to 
an excessive supply of young pharma- 
cists, and to provide chances for those 
who had passed through German 
schools, instead of taking apprentices 
from beyond the borders. There is no 
expectation that this ordinance will be 
repealed for some time to come. 


No.1,389.—Artificial Methylic Alco- 
hol (W. H. R., New York). | 

The correspondent desires informa- 
tion as to how to make an artificial 
methylic alcohol, or, as he expresses 
it, an ‘‘ imitation of methylic alcohol.” 
Now this body is under all circumstan- 
ces artificial, that is to say, it does not 


exist naturally, but is the product of 
chemical action. It is obtained as a 
by-product in several industrial pro- 
cesses, such as the distillation of wood 
and the manufacture of sugar from 
beets. It has also been made by el 
thesis—that is, by bringing together 
the elements of which it is composed, 
or by starting with organic compounds 
which had themselves been © syn- 
thetically. Some of these are: 

1. Marsh-gas converted into methyl 
chloride, which is then heated with 
— of potassa to 100° C. (Berthe- 


ot). 

2. Hydrochlorate of methylamine is 
heated with silver nitrite (Linne- 
mann). 

3. Dry calcium formate, when dis- 
tilled, on among other substances, 
methylic alcohol. 


No. 1,390.—Putz Pomade. 

A correspondent writes that a prepa- 
ration having properties quite similar 
to that sold under.the above title may 
be made of: 

Rotten stone (levigated)...1 part. 

Subcarbonate of iron...... 3 parts. 

Lard or olive oil, sufficient 

to make the resulting 
product of the consisten- 
cy of lard. 

Oil of bitter almond, q.s. to perfume. 

Another writes us that oleic acid isan 
excellent vehicle for the combination 
of the polishing powders, and prefera- 
ble to the ones above mentioned. 


No. 1,391.—The Chemistry of Anti- 
pyrin (O. H. J. and others.) 

Dr. Ludwig Knorr has _ recently 
published the long éxpected paper 
giving an account of the chemistry of 
new — remedy antipyrin, 
from which we select the following 
as the salient points for the benefit 
of our correspondents: 

The author has discovered a series 
of bodies, all of which appear to have 
as common origin, a hypothetical base 
called by the author chinizin, to which 
he assigns the constitution: CoHioNs.* 

One of the derivatives of this hypo- 
thetical basis was described by the 
author some time ago under the name 
methyl-oxy-chinizin. This is formed 
by the condensation of equal numbers 
of molecules of ethyl diacetic acid, or 
ethyl aceto-acetate and phenylhydra- 
zin: 

CoHsNeHs + CoHivOs =. CioHioN.0+ 
phenyl- ethyl methyl-oxy- 
hydrazin diacetic acid chinizin. 

+ H.O + C:H;OH 

water alcohol 


(Phenylhydrazin C.H:O:. is prepared 
as follows: 20 parts of anilin are dis- 
solved in 50 parts of hydrochloric acid 
(1.190) and 80 parts of water, and to 
the cold solution is added enough 
nitrite of sodium, dissolved in twice 
its weight of water, and acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, until the ani- 
lin is converted into diazobenzol- 
chloride. The solution is poured into 
an ice-cold saturated solution of sodi- 
um sulphite (2 mol. of Na»SO, for 1 
mol. anilin), and as soon as a sample 
of the separated crystals dissolves in 
the supernatant liquid, on warming, 





*The author gives the following diagram to indi- 
cate the constitution of the substance. This dia- 
gram will be found to have analogy to the assumed 
constitution of a. which is regarded as a 
coalition of two benzol-nuclei having two carbon 
atoms in common It should not be forgotten 
that these diagrams do. not pretend to explain 
or to picture the actual position of the con- 
stituents in the molecule. They only mean to indi- 
cate the relationship of the constituents to each 
other. and to serve as an aid to the memory in re- 
gard to these constituents, and their possible sub- 
stitution or withdrawal: 


CH N — NH 
ee eS 
CH C CH (a) 
| lI | 
CH Cc CH, 





Wo 
CH CH: (0) 
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without elimination of gas, the whole 
1s cautiously warmed on the water- 
bath, so as to redissolve most of the 
separated salt. It is now carefull 
neutralized with hydrochloric acid. 
Next it is acidulated with acetic acid 
and mixed with zinc-dust until the 
liquid has become colorless. The 
liquid is filtered, heated to boiling, 
mixed with about 4 of fuming hydro- 
chloric acid, and the separated hydro- 
chlorate of phenylhydrazin decom- 
posed with solution of soda. Most of 
the hydrazin is thereby separated as 
an oil, the remainder is shaken out with 
ether. The crude hydrazin is dehy- 
drated over carbonate of potassium and 
then rectified. It then formed a faintly 
aromatic oil of spec. gr. 1.091 at 21° C., 
very resisting towards reducing 
agents, but very easily destroyed by 
oxidizing agents.) 

(Ethyl diacetic acid is prepared as 
follows: 100 parts of metallic sodium 
in small pieces are added to 1,000 
parts of pure acetic ether which has re- 
peatedly been distilled over sodium. 
As soon as the mixture ceases to be- 
come warm, itis gently warmed for two 
or two and a half hours on the water- 
bath (under an upright condenser), 
until the sodium is all dissolved. To 
the still warm liquid, 550 parts of 50% 
acetic acid, and after cooling, 500 
parts of water are added, the whole is. 
shaken and the upper layer which has 
separated removed. This is washed 
with a little water and distilled, first 
on the water-bath, and then dver an 
open flame. The several portions be- 
tween 100°-130°, 180°-165°, 165°-175°, 
175°-185°, 185°-200° are caught sepa- 
rately and the fractional distillation 
pt pent three times, so as to separate 
al portions boiling between 175° and 
185° of which only about 175 parts are 
obtained. ) 

According to Dr. Knorr's investiga- 
tions, methyl-oxy-chinizin may be re- 
garded as derived from the hypotheti- 
cal base chinizin (see foot-note) by the 
substitution of methyl for the hydro- 
gen distinguished by the letter a, and 
of oxygen for the two hydrogens 
marked b. 

This substance has both acid and 
basic properties. If the inside-grou 
NH is replaced by an pe Para eck. “tam 
the acid properties disappear. 

All these bodies have antipyretic 
properties. 

On heating methyl-oxy-chinizin 
with an excess of phenylhydrazin to 
170° C. or better still to boiling, two 
molecules of it unite with elimination 
of two atoms of hydrogen, and form 
dimethyl-oxy-chinizin to which the 
plainer name antipyrin has been 


given: 
2CioHioN2O = CaooHisNsOa + Hy, 
antipyrin hydrogen. 

This substance has the properties of 
the simple methyl-oxy-chinizin, but 
differs in its behavior towards nitrous 
acid, which immediately eliminates 
two atoms of hydrogen and converts 
it into a blue coloring matter, which, 
by reducing agents, may be again con- 
verted into dimethyl-oxy-chinizin. 

Dr. Knorr was led by several con- 
siderations to cause this body to be 
examined as to its antipyretic effects. 
The results of these have already been 
communicated in a previous number 
of this journal. 

It may be added here, that antipyrin 
has been used with the most satisfac- 
tory results in Bellevue Hospital, for 
the purpose of reducing febrile tem- 
perature. Itisa pity that the supply 
does not seem quite regular as yet, 
since there is occasionally not a grain 
to be obtained anywhere. The sub- 
stance is certain to have a great 
future unless a still more active and 
palatable compound should be dis- 
covered, 

Dr. Knorr himself states (in his 
paper, Berichte d. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 
. 2,038) that antipyrin is useless 
in malaria, wre 
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THE notable feature of this work, as 

compared with other American text- 
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(the quantities, as they are commonly 

expressed, being added in parenthesis), 

and the clinical character of the 
method employed in treating the 
subjects. 
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eases 
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L. G.—I want to know how much 
vie best pills are. Your best pills.— 
ife. 





A commission has been appointed by 


the Government of the 
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Abrotine, 32 
Acacia homalophylla, 204 
— in tincture of iodine, 
5 
Acid, acetic, for refining 
sugar and molasses, 
238 
alginic, 146 
arsenious on glycer- 
in, action of, 216 
arsenious in subni- 
trate of bismuth, 43 
benzoic, urine, 113 
boric, in otorrhcea, 
25 
boric, not harmless, 
32 


butyric as source of 
butyric ether, 76 

salicylic for neural- 
gia, 93 

carbolic, 211 

carbolic, demand for, 


113 

carbolic, flavoring 
for, 39 

carbolic, liquefied, 127 

carbolic, reddening 
of, 95, 169 


carbonic, apparatus, 
132 

“carbonic, liquid, 113, 
131 


citric, tartaric acid 
in, 94, 106 
citric, test for lime 
and sulphuric acid 
in, 89 ‘ 
cresotic, 74 
gallic, 211 
homosalicylic, 74 
hydriodic, for 
asthma, 47 
hydriodic, 
tion of, 124 
hydrobromic in epi- 
lepsy, 122 
hydrobromic from 
zinc bromide, pre- 
paration of, 208 
hydrobromic, 
paration of, 124 
hydrochloric, yellow, 
14 


prepara- 


pre- 


hydrosulphuric, pure, 
94, 137 

nitric, ammonio-fer- 
rous sulphate as a 
reagent for, 72 

nitric in water, test 
for, 114 

nitric, reagent for, 75 

nitric, volumetric de- 
termination of, 155 

osmic, 212 

osmic, in neuralgia, 
108 

oxalic in pie-plant, 45 

perosmic, 29 

phenolboric, 74 

phospho-citric, 207 

phosphoric, fungus 
in, 185 

picric, adulterant of 
iodoform, 60, 147 

pipitzahoic, 123 

prussic, keeping, 72 

salicylic, 212 

salicylic, ointment, 
226 


sulpho-oleic, 22 


| 
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References to illustrated articles are in italics. 
Corrections, 31. 


Acid, sulpho-ricinoleic, 22 
sulphuric, action up- 
on iodide of po- 
tassium, 132 
sulphuric, American, 
216 


sulphuric, dry, 75 

sulphuric, from py- 
rites, 67 

sulphuric in citric and 
tartaric acids, test 


for, 89 

sulphuric, prepara- 
tion of crystallized, 
106 

sulphuric, relative 
value as a drying 
agent, 46 


sulphurous as a cure 


for nitric acid 
burns, 113 

tartaric, in citric acid, 
94, 106 

tartaric, in crude tar- 
tar, 137 


tartaric, test for lime 
and sulphuric acid 
in, 89 
vanado-sulphuric, as 
reagent for alka- 
loids, 52 
Acids, incompatibility: of lic- 
orice with, 72 
volatile,apparatus for 
determining, 85 
Aconite, poisoning by, 73 
species, 76 
Aconitine, 113 
internal use of, 4 
nitrate, use of, 4 
Aconitum lycoctonum, al- 
kaloids of, 205 
Agaricin, 113, 211 
Air-bath, regulating the tem- 
perature, 144 
Air-compressor, Burgess’, 9 
Air-filters, 169 
Albuminates, 152 
Albumin, test-paper for, 94 
Albumins, various, 152 
‘‘Albespeyre’s blistering plas- 
ter,” 67 
Alcohol, commerce in, 211 
from melons, 22 
in essential oils, 94 
in nature, 15 
lamp with constant 
level, 43 
manufacture of, 238 
methylic, artificial, 
239 
methylic, purifica- 
tion of, 198 
rules for diluting, 


82 
solid, 12 
test of absolute, 15 
Algin, 146 
Alkaloids, solanaceous, no- 
menclature, 132 
vanado-sulphuric 
acid as reagent 
for, 52 
Aloe Perryi, 88 
Aloes, Barbadoes, 143 
commercial varieties 
of, 87 
Socotrine, source of, 88 
Aloin, 113 
Alum, burnt, identification 
of, 123 





Alum, manufacture of, 38 
Aluminium, 113 
manufacture of, 
94 
Amber, imitation, 8 
Ammonia, muriate, use of, 
147 
Ammonium and gy psum, 
double sul- 
hate of, for 
inflamm able 
fabrics, 75 
benzoate, solu- 
bility of, 75 
bromide, 113 
valerianate, so- 
lution of, 187 
Amory, R., on oil of cade, 
223 
Analyses of patent medi- 
cines, 60 
Anemone patens, 81 
Angostura bark, 211 
Anilin blue, 116 
Aniseed cordial, 14, 129 
Anise, elixir, 129 
Anthracene, 28 
Antibacterid, 75 
Antimony, wine, incompati- 
bilities, 65 
Antiseptic dressings, manu- 
facture of, 21 
Antiseptics, relative value 
of, 189 
Antipyrine, 193, 239, 211 
administration, 
228 
Aperient mixture, Mittau- 
er’s, 67 
Araroba, 211 
Arbutin, 85 
Arnica jelly, 112 
plaster, 32 
Arsenic, bismuth free from, 


bromide, for dia- 
betes, 48 
bromide, solution, 


37 
chlorophosp hide 
of, 65 
in bismuth, tests 
for, 33 
in subnitrate of 
bismuth, 43 
metallic zine free 
from, 95 
silver test for, 46 
test for, 147 
Artemisia abrotanum, 32 
Artemisia (var.), 204 
Aseptol, 92 
ASSOCIATION AND COLLEGE 
NOTEs.* 
Alabama, 139 
Amer. Assoc. for Adv. of 
Sci., 140 
Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 140, 
159, 179 
Brit. Med. Assoc., revenue 
of, 180 
California, 19, 40, 160 
Canada, 100, 159 
Colorado, 18 
Connecticut, 60 
Delaware, 19 
District of Columbia, 60 
Georgia, 119 
Illinois, 18, 100, 160 





* See also advertisement pages. 





ASSOCIATION AND COLLEGE 
Notrs—Continued. 
Indiana, 119, 139, 179 
Iowa, 60, 99, 139 
Kentucky, 79, 100, 139, 160 
Louisiana, 139 
Maryland, 99, 139 
Massachusetts, 100, 
139, 159 
Michigan, 19, 159, 179 
Minnesota, 19, 139, 160 
Mississippi, 100, 140 
Missouri, 18, 79, 100, 160 
National Retail Drug As- 
sociation, 19, 179 
New Hampshire, 19 
New Jersey, 79, 100, 140, 
160 
New York, 18, 19, 40, 58, 
79, 99, 118, 159, 179 
Ohio, 60, 71, 99, 119 
(Cleveland School of Phar- 
Pennsylvania, 18, 60, 99, 
119, 179 
Rhode Island, 100, 119, 159, 
179 
South Carolina, 40 
Texas, 140 
Virginia, 79, 119, 140 
Washington, 159 
Wisconsin, 19, 119, 160, 179 
Atropine, 113, 132 
for sea-sickness, 


119, 


neutral salicylate, 
205, 224 
Australia, pharmacy boards 
in, 55 
Aveloz milk, 143 
Azolitmin, 211 


Balance, filtration, 48 
Balsam of honey and tar, 
ill’s, 147 
Peru, 211, 215 
Peru, tests for, 215. 
Barium permanganate, 
preparation of, 
104 
permanganate,new 
mode of prepar- 
ing, 232 
Bark, salts of, 56 
Battery, pocket, 14 
Beef extract, 38 
extract, assay of, 157 
extract, ferrated, 130 
tea, 55 
Beer, birch, 6 
drinking, effects of, 155 
‘‘Pasteurizing,” 147 
Beeswax, adulteration, 150 
Belgium, American proprie- 
tary medicines in, 6 
Belladonna, or value 
o) ’ 
chloroform as 
antidote to, 73 
poisoning, 45 
Belladonnine, 113 
BENDINER, 8. J., on how to 
make druggists’ show-win- 
dows attractive, 201 
Benzin, antidotes to, 73 
Benzol-magnesia, 200 
Benzoin, 113. 
Berberine, absence in Jeffer- 
sonia diphylla, 
227 


sulphates of, 166. 
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AmeER. MED. Assoc. Index, Wi.uiaMs, Homeeopathic : in roasted coffee, 155 um, 73 
36. Dispensatory, 200 Cainca root, 113 , Chloroform, overcoming dis- 
Amory and Woop, Whar- Wisz, Alpine Winter) Calabar bean for constipa- te for, 73 
ton and Stillé’s Medical Cure, 36, 200 tion, 25 ; to overcome 
Jurisprudence, 200. Wortz, Elementsof Chem-| Calcium, CRS agggewe 41 odor of, 111 
ATTFIELD, Chemistry, 17. istry (by GREENE), 115 chloride, relative water, 49 
BLAKISTON, visiting list,18 YEAR Book of Pharmacy, valueasadrying | Chlorozon, 111 
Bioxam’s Chemistry, 17 57 agent, 46 Chocolate, compound syrup, 
Calendar of the Pharm. ZANNI, Melted Butter, 57 gelatinous phos-| 117 
Soc. of Great Britain,114 | Billiard balls, dyeing, 76 phate of, 235 Cholera remedy, 147, 220 
Chemists’ and druggists’ | Bismuth breath, cause of, 88 lactophosphate sy- | Chopping machine, 75 
diary, 36 compound solution rup, 28 CurisTy, T., on foreign med- 


CHESNEY, Shakespeare as 
a physician, 114 

CoMMISSIONER of Educa- 
tion report, 1883, 36. 

Cook, cannabis poisoning, 
158 

Davis, Practice of Medi- 
cine, 240 

Dymock, Vegetable Mate- 
ria Medica of India, 96. 

ERICHSEN, MedicalRhymes, 
240 

FLUECKIGER, Cinchona 
barks, 114 

FLUECKIGER, Indian Mate- 
ria Medica, 219 

FLUECKIGER, Outline of 
Pharmacognosy, 115 

FLUECKIGER, Pharmacog- 
nosie, 36 

FoTHuERGILL, Physiological 
Factor in Diagnosis, 17 

Fox, Skin Diseases, 57 

Gray, Anatomy, 17 

Grecian pharmaceutical 


journal, 240 
HALDANE, Work-shop re- 
ceipts, 17 
HILGER, Pfianzenstoffe, 
96 
Hirscu, B., Universal 


Pharmacopeeia, 178 

Hirscu, French Pharma- 
copoeia, 158 

HirscH, Supplement to 
German Pharmacopeeia, 
96 

HOLLAND, Dialetic Poems, 


115 
Hopkins, Roller-bandage, 


17 

Hoppin, Medical Directory 
of Phila., 114 

HusEMANN, Pflanzenstoffe, 
96 

InDEX to Trans. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., 57 

KoisBe, Organic Chemis- 
try, 135 

LAUBENHEIMER, 
Chemistry, 135 

LEONARD, Auscultation and 
Percussion, 200 

LEONARD, Day Book, 57 

LILLARD, Price-book, 18 

Luoyp, Drugs and Medi- 
cines of North America, 
96, 158, 200, 240 

MARTINDALE and WESsT- 
COTT, Extra Pharmaco- 

ia, 57, 200 

Modical Annual, 115 

Mexican Pharmacopceia, 
219 

NEYNABER, Latin Gram- 
tnar, 114 

OLDBERG and WALL, Com- 
panion to the Pharmaco- 
poeia, 97 

PaRKES, Hygiene, 57 

PaRIsH, Pharmacy, 57 

Proceedings of Amer. 
Pharm. Assoc., 200 

RICHARDSON, Preventive 
Medicine, 57 

ScH:R, Poisons, 18 

ScHNEIDER, Caffein and 
Theobromin, 158 

SHIRK, Female Hygiene, 114 

Srearns, Diary, 57 

STILL£ and Matscu, Nation- 
al Dispensatory, 199 

Wasowilcz, Pharmacog- 
nosy, 57 

Wuirta, Elements of Phar- 
macy, etc., 96, 115 

WirtHavs, Medical Stu- 
dent’s Chemistry, 17 


Organic 





of, 56 
free from arsenic,68 
in pills, 56 
salicylate, 42 
subnitrate, arsenic 
in, 43 
subnitrate for 
sweating feet, 47 
subnitrate, test for 
arsenic in, 33 
tellurium in, 88 
Blackberry syrup, 198 
Blacking for shoe-soles, 199 
to thin, 80 
Blaud’s pills, 149 
ills, improved, 228 
Bleaching powder, manufac- 
ture of, 39 
process, new, 108 
solutions, 16 
Blisters, croton-oil, 52, 180 
Blistering liquids, 109, 154 
Blood, peptonized, transfu- 
sion of, 143 
Boiler covering, sea-weed, 
1 


incrustation, preven- 

tion of, 146 
Bois piquant, 147 
Boldo, glucoside of, 166 
Bone bleaching, 16, 68, 94 
Boroglyceride, 41, 113 
Bottle-caps, 235 
Bottle-filler, Hire’s, 13 
Bottle-glue, 37 
Bottle-tap, Colcord’s, 9 
Bottles for poisons, 234 


improved salt- 
mouths, 32 

prescription, 233 

prescription, choice 


of, 91 
Boyp, A. M., on ‘‘Swift’s Spe- 
cific,” 197 
‘*Brandreth’s Pills,” 14 
‘‘ Bretfield spirit,” 68 
Bromides for sea-sickness, 164 
of alkalies, to dis- 
tinguish, 65 
Bromine cakes, 145 
manufacture of, 121 
sticks, 69, 113 
vaporizer, 132, 155 
Bronchitis, parasitic, in cat- 
tle, 138 
Brucine as a test for tin, 147 
Brun’s antiseptic gauze, 21 
Buckthorn berries, exhaust- 
ing, 54 
Buckwheat-meal, distinction 
of, 215 
Bulrush wood bandages, 237 
Burette clamps, 69 
floats, improvement 
in, 86 
holder, 131 
pipette, 184 
specific gravity, 166 
stop-cock, 176 
Burettes, improvements in, 
13 
Burner, safety, 108 
Burns by nitric acid, cure 
for, 113 
Butter color, 67 
restoring rancid, 156 
soap as source of bu- 
tyric ether, 76 
to preserve, 155 
Butterin, to distinguish, 223 
Butylchloral, 136 


Caffeine —_ double salts, 
1 


citrate, nature of so- 


called, 104 
citrate, poisoning 
by, 9 





phosphate and vo- 
latile oils, 157 
Calcutta Exhibition, awards 
at, 120 
Calendula in otorrheea, 25 
Calisaya and soda, 238 
Calomel and iodoform, de- 
composition by 
light, 13 
and potassium chlo- 
rate, 39 
as a rat-poison, 68 
Camphor ice, 76 
in mixtures, 26 
Cancer remedy, 29 
Candles, new, 154 
Cannabine, 132 
tannate, 113 
Cannabis indica, 122 
indica, copper in 
extract of, 121, 
205 
‘“*‘Canquoin’s paste,” 184 
Cantharides plaster, Albes- 
peyre’s, 67 
Cantharidin, preparation of, 
115 


Canutillo, 176 
Capital letters, use of, 239 
Capsicum as antidote to opi- 


um, 73 
for piles, 47, 108 
Capuchin liquor, 116 
Carbonic acid gas, apparatus 
for determining, 68 
Carmine solution, 38 
Carnauba wax, 211 
Caroba leaves, 113 
Cassia bark, 211 
occidentalis, 204 
Castor-oil plant, cultivation 
of, 66 
Catarrh cure, Dr. Sykes’, 69 
remedy, 112 
Caustic, Esmarch’s, 147 
Cement for aquaria, 112 
for bottles, 37 
for india-rubber, 95 
for milk-glass, 28 
for pestle handJes, 55 
for tablets, 78 
phosphate of zinc, 69 
rubber, 156 
Sorel’s, 69 
Ceratonia siliqua as source 
of butyric ether, 76 
Cerium valerianate, 155 
Cheese, skim-milk, 124 
Chemical analysis, drop- 
method, 147 
‘‘Chemical food,” 129 
Chemical manufactory in 
Tokio, 220 
works, dividends 
from, 126 
Chewing-gum, new, 72 
Chilblain remedy, 37 
China bicolorata, 218 
Chinoidine, purified, 134 
solution, 38 
Chinoline derivatives, ther- 
apeutic future of, 206 
Chiococca anguifuga, 113 
Chloral, increased manufac- 
ture, 145 
strychnine as anti- 
ote, 73 
Chlorates, test for, 209 
Chloride of zinc paste, La- 
tour’s, 147 
Chlorine in old chloride of 
lime, 126 
fumigations, 64 
Chlorine water,apparatus for 
preparing, 26 
Chlorodyne, 117 
Chloroform as antidote 
to belladonna 





icines license in Great Bri- 
tain, 135 
Chrysanthemum corymbo- 
sum, 24 
Chrysarobin and liquid gut- 
ta-percha, 153 
Cider, practical hints, 12 
Cigar flavoring, 218 
Cinchona, 211 
assay, 186 
bark, assay of, 109 
bark, prices of, 108 
elixir, 144 
hair-tonic, 49 
Cinchonidine, 27 
benzoate of, 41 
purity of com- 
mercial, 42 
sulphate, 149 
sulphate, in- 
creased de- 
mand, 60 
Clay, plastic, 239 
suppositories, 32 
Coca, 211 
Coca Bitters, 178 
Cocaine, 113, 211 
and its hydrochlo- 
rate, 230 
Cochineal coloring, 152 
Codeine, and glycerin jelly, 
132 


best mode of admin- 
istering, 16 
phosphate, 16, 45, 
113 
Cod-fisheries, Norwegian, 6 
Coffee cultivation in India, 
149 
Colchicin, crystallized, 153 
Cold cream, Unna’s, 228 
Collodion, cantharidin with, 
115 
combinations, 5 
gelatinized, 113 
Cologne, 97, 157, 181, 219 
water, 74 
Coloring for butter, 67 
matter of wines, 
solubility of, 26 
matters, nature of 
blue, 116 
Colors for show-bottles, 27, 
55 
Conchinine, 145 
Condenser, pharmaceutical, 
225 
Condurango for cancer, 95 
Containers and their closure, 
233 
Combustion, spontaneous, 44 
Comedones, remedy for, 29 
Cooler, a simple, 88 
Copaiba, emulsion, 67 
emulsion with tinc- 
ture of chloride of 
iron, 172 
pill-mass of, 207 
Copper in extract of Canna- 
bis indica, 121, 205 
Cork-borers, sharpener for, 
103 
Corks, hints about, 29 
impervious, 126 
practical notes on, 233 
prescription, choice 
of, 91 
Corn-cure, 25 
Corrosive sublimate gauze, 
157 
Coto bark, 211 
Cotoin, effects of, 53 
Cotton, absorbent, 78 
borated, 22 
plant leaves, 113 
salicylated, 21 
seed, melitose in, 204 
Crayons, migraine, 25 
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Cream mead, 26 
of tartar, commer- 
cial, 189 
Crotalus, 48 
Croton blisters, 80 
chloral, 136 
Crotonol, 52 
Cruvibles, Hessian, 238 
platinum, repair- 


ing, 143 
Cubebs, fraudulent, 105 
Cumarin, 214 


Curare, 113 
Curarine, 113 
Curry powder, 238 
Cyneol, 232 


Datura fatuosa, intoxicating 
vapors from, 205 
Daturine, 132 
Decoctions. filtration and 
reservation of, 93 
‘Defiance glue,” 218 
Delphinium Ajacis as an in- 
secticide, 13 
Dextrin pastes, 228 
Diastase in malt-extract, es- 
timation of, 203 
testing extract of 


malt for, 97 
Digestor, high pressure, 127 
Digitalin (and congeners), 


separation and estimation 
of, 189 
Disinfecting mixtures, 238 
Disinfection by use of chlo- 
rine, 64 
rapid, 217 
Dispensing notes, 101 
Distillation, apparatus for 
fractional, 87, 
232 
fractional, 209 
Distillations, apparatus for 
small, 209 
Dogs, medication of, 65 
Doliarine, 113 
Doses, 114 
Dover’s powder, syrup, 56 
Drain pipes, test for, 200 
Drake, E. D., on extempo- 
raneous preparation of ci- 
trate of iron, etc., 197 
Drop-counter, 106 
Drug-store interior, Austra- 
lian, 27 
‘? Sykes’ Catarrh Cure,” 
6 


Dundaké, 74 
Dundakine, 74 


‘*Kaston’s Syrup,” composi- 
tion of, 6 
“*EKau de Botot,” 35 
dentifica”’ (Dr. Pierre), 
35 
des Carmes,” 157 
de Javelle,” 16 
EDITORIALS. 
Adulterations in Massa- 
chusetts, 30 
Alcohol tables of the U. 8. 
Pharmacopeeia, 70 
Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 151 
Articles sold in drug- 
stores, 11 
Association notes, 170 
Cocaine _hydrochlorate, 
210, 230 
Codex, the, 110, 170, 231 
Cod-liver oil, fraudulent, 


Colleges of Pharmacy and 
Legislation, 70 

Consommé, 130 

Copper in Cannabis indica, 
170 


Curare (so-called), 130 

Dinitronaphthol, 151 

Druggists and doctors, 71 

Druggists’ Union, N. Y., 
51 

Drug-journals, 
of, 51, 70 

Drug-raising in California, 
70 


coalition 


‘Join or die,” 11 

Licenses for sale of com- 

_ bustibles, 151 

Liebig’s statue, injury of, 
31 





EpIToRIALS—Continued. 
Massachusetts, pharmacy 


in, 90 
Menthol, American, 90 
Mercuric from mercurous 
iodide, 90 
Mustard, adulterated, 151 
National College of Phar- 
macy, 11 
Retail Drug As- 
sociation, 11, 
30, 110 
New York and Brooklyn 
Formulary, 
110, 15: 
New York City, pharmacy 
law of, 90 
Oil, birch, as adulterant of 
wintergreen, 30 
Ourselves, 10, 31, 230 
Patent medicines in Bel- 
gium, 30 
Percolator, a phenomenal, 
19 


Pharmaceutical licenses in 
N. York City, 51 
monopoly, 110 
organization, 151 
Pharmacopeeia, proposed 
new, 50 
U. S., in Massachu- 
setts, 71 
Pharmacy in Massachu- 
setts, 90 
law of N. Y. 
City, 90 
President-Elect of the Am. 
Pharm. Assoc., 170 
Quinine factory, Powers 
and Weight- 
man, removal 
of, 71 
in French hos- 
pitals, 31 
market, 50 
Soda apparatus, Brooklyn 
regulations con- 
cerning, 190 
apparatus, faulty,151 
Tea, iced, 130 
Test papers for urine, 151 
Thefts in the drug trade, 
31 : 
Trade depression, 130 
Water, distilled, as a bev- 
erage, 130 
Window decoration, 210 
Wintergreen oil, spurious, 
30 
Flaterin, 211 
Elaterium, 145 
Elephant, dosing an, 122 
Elderberries, 16, 37 
Elixir, adjuvant, 144 
anise, 129 
cathartic, 144 
cinchona, 144 
dentifrice, 157 
pepsin, 187 
phosphate of iron, 
quinine, and strych- 
nine, 128 
phosphorus, 128 
. quinine, 144 
simple, 63 , 107 
taraxacum, com- 
pound, 144 
Emulsion, copaiba, 67 
Emulsions, 68 
cod-liver oil, 130 
mineral oils, 56 
“Eno’s Fruit Salt,” 67, 157 
Kosin, 77 
Ergot, 211 
in hay, 122 . 
—— assay 
of, 15 


Ergotannin, 113 
Ergotinin, 211 
Ergotin solution, durable, 
134 
Etching liquid for glass, 77 
Ethene bromide, 145 
chloride, 145 
iodide, 145 f 
Ether, i preparation 
of, 76 





citric, in lemons, 124 
nitrous, assay of, 131 
redistilling, 24 

spirit of nitrous,4 | 


Ether, spirit of nitrous, as- 
say of, 197 
spirit of nitrous, esti- 
mation of ethyl ni- 
trite in, 196 
Ethyl bromide 145 
Ethyl nitrite in spiritof ni 
trous ether, 196 - 
Eucalyptol, 105 
Eucalyptus for baldness, 32 
Evaporation in vacuum, 125 
Excipients for pills, 167 
Exhibition of Amer. manu- 
factures in London, 203 
Extraction apparatus, 89 
EYKMAN, J. F., on a new 
reaction for thymol or 
phenol, 85 
EyKmay, J. f’., on assaying- 
spirit of nitrous ether, 197 


Feathers, bleaching, 68 

Feet, application for malo- 
dorous, 237 

Fehling’s test, improved, 147 

Fern root, proper color of, 
199 


Fibrogens, 152 
Ficus doliaria, 113 
gemelaria, 113 
Filter, automatic, 48 
and cooler combined, 
106 
for liquids decompos- 
able by air, 237 
for water, 237 
Filtration, funnel for rapid, 
44 


of decoctions and 
infusions, 93 
rapid, 72 
FLEXER, A. W., on examina- 
tion of Jeffersonia diphylla 
for berberine, 227 
Fut, W. 8., on Borogly- 
ceride, 41 
Flowers, preservation of, 45 
‘‘Blorida Water,” 69 
Flour, extract of wheat, 73 
Fluid extracts by repercola- 
tion 156 
extracts, precipitates 
in, 164 
Fluorescein, 77 
Fly-paper, sticky, 112 
FouaEra, E., Jr., on vase- 
line, 62 
Formulary, N. Y. and Brook- 
lyn, 110, 137, 151 
Fruit, canned, tin in, 73 
Fruit-jam, adulterated, 146 
Fumigating paper, 68 
Funnel, separating, 25 
Funnel-support, 5 
Furniture polish, 13, 217 


Gas burner, automatic shut- 
off, 67 
burner, laboratory, 49 
burner, multiple, 85 
drying and washing ap- 
paratus, 148 
furnace, 174 
generator, 29 
pipes, paper, 9 
Gauze, antiseptic, 235 
antiseptic, danger 
from the use of, 22 
antiseptic, manufac- 
ture of, 21 
corrosive sublimate, 


Gelatin, glycerite, preserva- 
tion of, 114 
suppositories, 52 
valuation of, 193 
vegetable, 212 
Gentian root, color of, 238 
Gilding on wood, 13 
Ginger-beer, 15 
plant, 112 
Ginger, soluble essence of, 
45 


Jamaica, 228 
Ginseng cultivation, 133 
lead as adulterant 
of, 60 
Glacialin, 75 
Glass-etching, liquid for, 77 


Glass for bottles, influence of 


color in, 86, 121 





Glass, phosphatic, 49 
ruby, substitute for, 
95 


Globulins, 152 
Glue, marine, 116 
Glycerin, action of arsenious 
acid on, 216 
and codeine jelly, 
132 


and lime-juice, 48, 
69 


as an excipient, 13 
jelly for microsco- 
pic mountings, 
232 
vapor for cough, 
213 
volatility of, 206 
Glycerite of tar, 67 
‘*Gombault’s balsam,” 11 
Gout remedy, 237 
Grease extractor, 200 
Greek pharmaceutical jour- 
nal, 217 
Grocer’s drugs, 20 
‘“Granville’s bleaching 
liquid,” 16 
Guachamaca, action of, 12 
Guarana, 211 
Gum arabic, substitute for, 
146 
Gum, balata, used in tablet 
cement, 78 
kauri, 75 
pastes, 228 
Gum-resins, solvent for, 72 
Gutta-percha and chrysa- 
robin, 153 


Hair dye, 37 
mode of bleaching, 68 
tonic, cinchona, 49 
trituration, 150 
‘‘Hagan’s Magnolia Balm,” 


Hamamelis, 145 

Hamamelis virginica, 1 

‘‘ Hamburger Thee,” 177 

Hay fever, remedy for, 184 

Hazeen, 143 

Heat-regulator, 153, 193, 208 

Helenin, 211 

Heliotropin, artificial, 94 

Herniaria glabra in cystitis, 
9 


Hiccough, to stop, 14 
‘‘Himrod’s Asthma Cure,” 
53 
Hoarseness, remedy for, 132 
Horrman, J. C., on large 
doses of morphine, 135 
Horn, to clean and polish, 13 
Hydrastine, 175 
Hydrochinon, 211 
Hydrogen, liquefied 154 
peroxide as an 
antiseptic, 103 
peroxide, assay 
of, 93 
peroxide, uses of 
68 


Hyosceine, 77 ‘ 
Hyoscyamine, 77, 132, 145 
Hyoscyamus leaves, 142 
odorous princi- 
ple of 72 
tincture of, 92 
Hypobromites, preserving 
solutions of, 195 
Hypophosphite of iron, qui- 
nineand strychnine, syrup, 


Hypophosphite of iron, solu- 
tion, 238 

aah Gera Fellow’s 
syrup of, 112 


Ichthyol, 113, 145 
Incense, 75 
Incompatible prescription, 65 
Incompatibilities, list of, 198 
India-rubber, cement for, 95 
Indigo, 116 
assay of, 217 
Infusions, filtration and pre- 
servation of, 93 

Inhaling apparatus, 109 
Ink, black stamping, 131 

blue, 116 

drawing, 17 

eosin, 77 
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Ink, for type-writer ribbons, 
112 


reen, 75 
indelible, 14, 97 
logwood, 38 
marking, 67 
stains from carpets, to 
remove, 94 
stamping, 13, 116 
vanadium, 65 
violet, 238 
Insecticide, 13 
Insects and flowers, 17 
Insect-powder, 211 
Iodine, colorless tincture of, 
103 


decolorized tincture, 
163 
ethereal tincture, 76 
in cod-liver oil, 3 
sodium hyposulphite 
as antidote to, 73 
tincture, cause of 
pungency, 52 
tincture for styes, 47 
lodoform, 145 
adulterated with 
picric acid, 60 
and calomel, de- 
composition by 
light, 13 
inhalations for 
tubercul os is, 
226 
not a _ tenicide, 
111 
oxide of zinc as 
substitute for, 
23 
picric acid as an 
adulterant, 147 
test for purity, 
232 
Iron, albuminate, 115 
albuminate, phospho- 
rated solution of, 96 
ammonio-sulphate, as 
a reagent 
acid, 72 
ammonio-citrate of 
iron and meat ex- 
tract, 38 
and beef extract, 130 
and potasium tartrate, 
solution of, 198 
and quinine (or strych- 
nine) citrate, extem- 
raneous, 197 


effervescing citrate, 55 | 


ethylate of, 89 

extract of 
145 

hypophosphite, syrup, 
37 


iodide, solution of, 67 

iodide, syrup of, 67 

iodide, with cod-liver 
oil, 86 

lime-wash for, 238 

precipitated oxide, pre- 
paration of, 66 


or nitric | 





pomate, | 


quinine and strych- | 


nine, elixir of, 128 
reduced, Morgan’s, 74 
syrup of protochloride, 

61 


tincture, disguising 
taste of, 63 
tincture of chloride 
with emulsion of co- 
paiba, 172 
Isinglass, false, 104 
Ivory, artificial, 132 
bleaching, 16, 68, 94 
to dye, 76 


Jacaranda tomentosa, 113 

“‘Jackson’s cough syrup,” 
198 

Jacoss, Dr. J. M., on Poly- 
solve and its uses, 22 

Jalap in Ceylon, 211 


Japan, population of, 100 
Jeffersonia — exami- | 
nation > 
Jequirity, 
" 4 active principle 
of, 103, 105 
active property 


description of, 156 


Kairine, 54, 116, 137, 212 
disappearance 

the body, 212 

Kairoline, ethyl, 54 

Kaolin pastes, medicated, 

228 
Kephir, 194 
‘*Kidney and liver cure,” 


112 

Kieselguhr, 69, 75 

‘*King’s great discovery,” 53 

KinGZETT, C. W., on ‘‘San- 
itas,” 197 

Kunz, J., onthe manufacture 
of milk-sugar, 161 


Labeling machine, 172 
stock-bottles, 75 
Labels, choice of, 91 
notes on, 234 
on tin, fastening, 54, 
155, 197 
paste for 166 
to prevent moulding, 
166 
Lactucarium, syrup, 28 
Laminaria saccharata, 56 
LANDERER, X., on Grecian 
wines, 203 
Lard, filtration of, 229 
Lead, iodide, 55 
subacetate as a test for 
cotton-seed oil, 212 
test for, 93 
Leaves, preservation of, 45 
Lederine, 155 
Leeches, preservation, 28 
‘*Lehn’s antiseptic gauze,” 
21 
Letters on porcelain, 
enamel, 45 
Licenses for sale of foreign 
medicines in Great Britain, 
135 
Licorice, estimation of, 98 
incompatible with 
acids, 72 
Liebig’s extract of beef assay 
of, 157 
infant’s soup, 95 
chloride, apparatus 
for preparing, 126 
chloride, percentage 
of chlorine in, 126 
in citric and tartaric 
acids, test for, 89 
juice and glycerin, 


in 


to 


Lime, 


juice, effects of, 47 
preservation, 158 
sulphurated, 208 
syrup of lactophos- 
phate of, 28 
wash for iron, 238 
young leaves of, 75 
Limes, essence of, 144 
Lithium citrate, 24 
Litmus, 116 
paper, improved. 66 
solution, improved, 
66 
‘‘Liquor carbonis  deter- 
gens,” 56, 78 
Luioyp, J. U. and C. G., on 
Anemone patens, 
81 


J. U., determination 
of solubilities, 2 
J. U., on precipitates 
in fluid extracts, 
164 
J. U., onsulphates of 
berberine, 166 
‘‘Long’s digestive wine,” 
178 
LuckE, R., on cod-liver oil 
and its emulsions, 84 
Lumbago, remedy for, 31 


| Lycopodium, 212 


| MacLaGaN, H., on copper in 


extract of 
Cannabis in- 
ca, 121 
on separa- 
tion of mer- 
curic and 
mercurous io- 
dide, 82 
“* Magendie’s ethereal tinct. 
iodine,” 76 


H., 





Magnesium borate to render 
fabrics unin- 
flammable, 75 
citrate, duty on, 
80 


Malt extract, estimation of 
distase in, 203 
for diastase, testing, 97 
Maltose, 198 
Manaca for rheumatism, 153 
Manganese in plants, 183 
in wines, 165 
Marble, removal of stains 
from, 75 
to clean, 172 
Marine glue, 116 
Matches, wax, 133 
Matschalka, 97 
Matta, 15 
Mead, 156 
Meat-juice press, 72 
Meat, preservation, 154 
Medicinal plants, preserva- 
tion of, 8 
Melissa, spirit of, 157 
Melitose in cotton-seed, 204 
Mellin’s Food, 97 
Melting-point, determination 
of, 53 
Melting-points, apparatus for 
determining, 129 
Menthol pencils, 25, 95, 210 
pencils, testing, 108 
MERCK, E., on caffeine and 
its double salt, 143 
Mercuric from mercurous 
iodide, separation, of, 82 
Mercurous iodide, 188, 202 
Mercury, tannate of, 73 
‘*Mexican Mustang Lini- 
ment,” 53 
Microbe, derivation, 220 
Microscope, Griffith's, 150 
Migraine powder, 219 
Milk, action of drugs on se- 
cretion of, 95 
condensed, analysis of, 
74 
condensed mares’, 113, 
206 
Milk-sugar in Switzerland 
manufacture of, 161 
Milk, test for water, 169 
Mill for ointments, pastes, 
etc., 103 
Mirrors, repairing, 17 
‘*Mittauer’s Aperient Mix- 
ture,” 67 
Mixture, incompatible, 103 
Molasses, acetic acid tor re- 
fining, 238 
Monstrosity, 136 
‘* Morfit’s Hair Tonic,” 53 
Morphine, excessive use 6f, 
111, 135 
solutions, keeping 
properties, 232 
Moss, dried,as surgical dress- 
ing, 12 
Mouth-washes, 35 
Mullein as a remedy for 
cough, 112 
Musk in perfumes, 191 
mixtures of, 26 


Names, derivation of proper, 
177 
Naphthalin, 3, 145, 212 
Naphthol, 154 
in scabies, 28 
Negroes, cause of color, 188 
‘* Neutralizing cordial,” 157 
NEw PATENTS, 19, 39, 58, 78, 
118, 138, 178, 219 
Nickel, bromide of, 28 
plating, 17 
plated dishes, sanita- 
ry aspects of, 25 
Nicotine, synthesis of, 24, 41 
Nitrates, determination of, 
237 
Nitrites, determination of, 53 
Nitrobenzol, antidotes to, 73 
Nitrogen, determination of, 
209 
Nux vomica, analysis of 
tincture of, 5 
vomica, tincture, 49 . 


Oil, anise, varieties, of 129 
balao, 155 





Oil, bay, 214 

birch, 214 

cade, 223 

cajuput, 214 

camphor, 214 

cassia, adulterated, 74 

cassia, production of, 236 

castor, and school dis- 
cipline, 80 

castor, cultivation of, 
66 

castor, for axle grease, 
198 

castor, purification of, 
155 

cedar, 214 

citronella, 214 

cod-liver, 211 

cod-liver, adulterated 
with vaselin, 100 

cod-liver, a French cir- 
cular respecting, 200 

cod-liver and its emul- 
sions, 84 

on emulsions of, 
1: 


cod-liver, iodine in, 3 

cod-liver, iodoferrated, 
219 

cod-liver; Japanese, 216 

cod-liver, mixtures of, 
76 

cod-liver, strong emul- 
sion of, 107 

cod-liver, tests for, 217 

cod-liver, with iodide 
of iron, 86 

copaiba, 214 

cotton-seed, in olive oil, 
44 

cotton-seed, solution of 
subacetate of lead as 
test of, 212 

croton, blisters of, 52 

croton, purgative and 
vesicating principle 

eucalyptus, 105, 214 

fennel, varieties of, 129 

garlic, 214 

geranium, 214 

hop, 214 

horsemint, 214 

hyoscyamus, 116 

jasmin, production of, 

jonquil, production of, 
236 

lavender, 214 

ae production of, 
236 


linaloe, 214 

malapajo, 155 

mint (curled), 214 

mirbane, 214 

mustard (essential), 212 

non-gumming, 76 

-% cotton-seed oil in, 
4 


orange, and oil of Le- 
vant wormseed, rela- 
tions between  ter- 
penes of, 232 

orange, in perfumes, 32 

orange (mandarin), 214 

orange, production of, 

origanum criticum, 214 

orris, 214 

orris, production of, 236 

pepper, 214 

peppermint, 214 

petitgrain, 214 

reseda, production of, 


236 

rose, 214 

rosemary, production 
of, 236 

sesame, pharmaceuti- 


cal uses of, 4 
tuberose, production of, 
9236 


= Hy production of, 

36 

turpentine, 
ture of, 86 

vetiver, 214 

violet, production of, 236 

white birch, 132 

sa ~ gears artificial, 
17 


manufac- 
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Oil, wormseed (Levant) and 
oil of orange, relation 
between terpenes of, 
232 

Ylang-ylang, 212 
Oils, emulsifying mineral, 56 
essential, alcohol in, 94 
essential, nates on, 213 
essential, production at 
Grasse, 236 
essential, salicylic acid 
as a test for, 229 
fish, adulterated, 154 
purification of, 155 
volatile with phosphate 
of calcium, 157 
Ointment, glycerin, 26 
or burns, 88 j 
hoof, 137, 178 
salicylic acid, 224 
salicylic, for ecze- 
ma, 23 
Ointments, sesame oil in, 


4 
Oleates, uses of, 105 
Oleomargarin, 14, 56 
Opium assay, 176 
capsicum as antidote, 
73 
cultivation in Cali- 
fornia, 166 
Persian, 229 
Orange, compound spirit, 107 
curacoa, and _ its 
uses, 127 
flower water, threa- 
dy, 52 
Oven, drying, 8 
safety, 108 
Oxyline, 75 
Oxytropine, 113 
Ozone apparatus, 207 


Pancreatin, 145 
Pancreatized injection, 136 
Panklastit, 12 
Papayotin, 205, 212 
Paper, fumigating, 68 
gas pipes, 9 
itmus, improved, 66 
oiled, 22 
towels, 120 
Parasitic growths in distilled 
waters, 52 
Paracotoin, effects of, 53 
Paraffin as a reagent, 124 
German, 9 
liquid, manufacture 


of, 106 
Paraldehyde as an antidote 
to stry ch- 
nine, 73 
emulsion 
88 
for insomnia, 


of, 


mode of admi- 
nistering, 108 
Paratoluidine sulphate, uses 
of, 75 
Parchment paper, 16 
transparent, 218 
Paste for paper labels, 13 
Pastes, medicated, 228 
Peach-essence, artificial, 238 
Peaches, ferrated syrup of, 
200 


Pen, fountain, home made, 24 
Pencils, clay, 24 
Pens, stylographic, to pre- 
vent leaks, 24 
Percolation, fractional, 192 
Percolator, vacuum, 177 
Percolators, new form, 191 
Perfumery, employment of 
‘nolysolve” in, 23 
Peroxide of hydrogen, uses 
of, 68 
Peru balsam, commercial 
treatment of, 105 
Pepsin, assay of, 126 
clear solution of, 199 
elixir, 187 
increased consump- 


tion of, 145 
wine of, 38 
— black, adulteration 
of, 53 
‘*Pepsau,” 195 
ang Savory and 
oore’s, 8 
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Squire, P., 120 
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Van der Heyden, E., 20 
Watts, H., 158 
Weightmann, J. F. and 
W., 40 
Wood, A., 80 
Pharmaceutical apparatus, 
Symes, 83 
Pharmaceutical Assoc., Ger- 
man, 220 
Assoc., State, 157 
Congress, sixth In- 
ternational, 20 
examination for li- 
cense, 197 
Pharmaceutical notes, prac- 
tical, 233 
Pharmaceutical registration, 
78 
Pharmacopeeia, British, 160 
corrections, 20 
Cuban, 40 
German, American 
edition of, 111 
Netherland, 240 
the new French, 231 
Pharmacy boards in Aus- 
tralia, 55 
in France, new 
regulations, 79 
law, New York 
State, 111 
laws, 118 
text-book on, 55 
Phenol, new reaction for, 85 
orthoxysulphite, 155 
Phenolphthalein, use of, 49 
Phosphorus, compound syr- 
up, 129 
elixir, 128 
paste, 78, 150, 
218 
pills, 168 
solubility of, 96 
spirit of, 128 
Thompson’s so- 
lution, 128 
turpentine as 
an_ antidote, 
153 
Picrotoxin, 127 
Pill coater, 123 
coating, gelatin, 137 
mass, copaiba, 207 
Pills, art of dispensing, 167 
balsams in, 168 
bismuth in, 56 
Brandreth’s, 14 
excipients for, 167 
gelatin coating, 158 
phosphorus, 168 
resinous ingredients 


in, 167 
salts, acids, etc., in, 
168 


| Pilocarpine for diabetes, 227 


Piperidine, synthesis of, 106 
Piperonal, 94 


| Pipette, overflow, 148 
| Piscidia Erythrina, 212 


| 
| 


| Plaster, arnica, 32 


lead, 185 
lead, sesame oil in, 
4 





Plasters, preservation of, 185 | 

Platinum crucibles, repair- 
ing, 143 

Postal-box, 212 

Podophyllotoxin, 145 

Poison case, 182 

Poison of serpents, 5 

Polysolve and its uses, 22 

Pomades, perfume, 236 

Pop, flavors for, 13 

Poteline, 24 

Potassio-stannous 
as a reagent, 155 

Potassium bromide, 

mercial, 172 


chloride 


com- | 


| 

chlorate, eruption | 

from, 8 | 

chlorate, improper use | 

of, 157 | 

chlorate, remedial use | 
of, 103 


chloride, 157 
iodide, action of sul- 
huric acid on, 132 

iodide, incompatibility | 
of quinine with, 184 | 

iodide, manufacture of, | 
215 | 

iodide, sodium iodide | 
in place of, 111 | 


permanganate as a 
remedy, 103 

permanganate in de- 
termination of ni- 
trites, 53 

permanganate pills, 
164 


Powder-blower, 12 

Powders, apparatus for in- 
halation of, 86 

Prescription checks, dup1i- 


cate, 23 
difficulty, 15, 37, 69, 
98, 218, 219 


manuals, 37, 117 
work, taste in, 91 
Prescriptions, criticisms of 
certain, 103 
incompatible, 177 

the way to study, 9 
Preserving-salt, 76 
Press, meat-juice, 72 
Proof spirit, 117 
Proprietary medicines, Am- 
erican, in Belgium, 6 
Ptomaines, nature of, 109 
Pulsatilla, American, 81 
Putz pomade, 157, 239 
Pyrethrum, 24 
Quebracho, administration 
of, 27 
Quillaia, tincture, 199 
Quinidine, 145 
and its allies, 27 
Quinine, administration of, 
27 


borate, 127 

compound elixir, 
144 

factory, the Zim- 
mer, 141 


fluoride, 208 
hypodermic solu- 
tion of, 65, 178 

intoxication, 27 
sulphate, 137, 212 
sulphate, incom- 
oT of 
iodide of potas- 
sium with, 184 
sulphate, Kerner’s 
test, 186 
sulphate, prepara- 
tion of pure, 73 
sulphate, purity of 
commercial, 149 
sulphate, water of 


hydration in, 175 
tannate, in mix- 
tures, 49 


tannate, solubility 
in gastric juice, 
49 

test, Hesse’s, 148 

to children, giv- 
ing, 112 

percentage in dif- 
ferent salts, 114 

Quinologist, suspension of 





the, 


245 
Raiz preta, 113 
‘‘Ramsay’s bleaching _li- 
quid,” 16 


Rat-poison, calomel as, 68 
Rat-poisons, 218 
Rat’s bane, 78 
Repercolation, 156 
esin, manufacture of, 86 
Resorcin for cystitis, 23 
REYNOLDs, H. P., on dupli- 
— prescription checks, 


_— culture in China, 

Rhus-poisoning, serpentaria 
for, 174 

Rice-meal, distinction of, 215 

Roche’s embrocation, substi- 
tute for, 62 

Rotuer, R., on decolorized 


tincture of 
iodine, 163 

R., on mercurous 
iodide, 202 


R., on spirtus odo- | 
ratus, and other 
perfumes, 181 
Rubber tubing, danger from 
badly vulcanized, 106 
Rupert's drops, preparation 
of, 28 
Rust, preservation of steel 
from, 72 


Salicylic mixture, efferves- 
cing, 199 

Salt, manufacture of, 61 

Saltpeter, native deposit of, 


224 
‘Salts of Bark,” 56 
en bark, Mexican, 
Sanitas, 118, 197, 199 
Santalin, 93 
Santonin, 212 
ar anaes of, 


mode of using, 52 
notes on, 26 
Saponimentum, 208 
Scammony, adulterant of, 8 
bazar, 47 
Scent for hair-oil, 199 
‘‘Schuyler’s Powder,” 22 
Sealing-wax, choice of, 91 
Sea-sickness, atropine for, 
164 : 
SEEBOHM, C. C., on manu- 
facture of bro- 
mine, 121 
. C., on manu- 
facture of salt, 
61 


Senega syrup, 55 

Serpentaria as antidote to 
rhus poison, 174 

‘*Serpent’s Eggs,” poisonous 
character of, 126 

Pl ag poison of, 5 

Shellac, refining, 93 

Sherry, constituents of, 156 

SHUPTRINE, W. B., on manu- 
facture of oil of turpentine 
and resin, 86 

Shoeblacking, 112 

Shoe-dressing, French, 85 

Show-bottles, 155 

colors for, 27, 55 

Show-windows, decoration 
of, 201, 221 

Show-windows, to prevent 
sweating, 15 

Silk, black surgical, 4 

Silvering on wood, 13 

Silver, new compounds of, 46 

Silver-stains from marble, 
removal, 75 

Sinidor, 14 

Siphon, 32 

— preparations of, 
7 

a for removing stains, 
8 

Soaps as vehicles for medi- 
cines, 7 

Soda in Wyoming Territory, 
80 


Soda-mint, 117 

Soda-water, flavors for, 13 

Sodium alginate, 146 
benzoate, 132 
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Sodium bisulphite, 145 
boroglyceride, 41 
ethylate of, 89 
hippurate, 29, 54, 169 
hyposulphite, as an- 

tidote, 73 
ichthyol- sulphonate 
of, 145 . 
iodide, for potassium 
iodide, substitu- 
tion of, 111 
koussinate, 96 
nitrate, 88 
nitrate, poisonous 
mom 82 
reagent for, 155 
salicylate, 212 
salicylate, vehicle 
for, 72 
tannate for albumi- 
nuria, 47 
tungstate to render 
fabrics uninflam- 
mable, 75 
Solubilities, determination 
of, 2 
Solution, carmine, 38 
‘*Clements,” 37 
SomMERHOFF, J. F., on syrup 
of ferrous chloride, 61 
Sore nipples, remedy for, 37 
Sozodont, 82 
Spatulas, steel, for oint- 
ments containing mercu- 
ry, 112 

Specialties, prescription of, 
184 


Specific gravity apparatus, 
237 


gravity apparatus, 
automatic regis- 
tration, 205 
Spider’s web as an antipe- 
riodic, 43 
SpPrLueR, L., manufacture of 
antiseptic dressings, 21 
Spirit, aromatic, 106 
Bretfield, 68 
of Melissa, 157 
Sponges, bleaching, 68, 123 
Spray apparatus, 45 
SQumRE, P., 20 
Stains from marble, removal 
of, 75 
soap for removing, 


187 
Starch, bleaching, 157 
pastes, 228 
lish, 98 
Steam boiler, pharmaceuti- 
cal, 123 
Steam-pan, bayonet-joint, 3 
Steel, preservation from 
rust, 72 
STIEREN, H., on Acacia ho- 
malophylla, 204 
on Cassia occiden- 
talis, 204 
on Mexican sandal- 
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Still, automatic, 6, 54 
pharmaceutical, 
225 
water, 47 
Stinging-wood, 147 
St. John’s bread as source of 
butyric ether, 76 
3 ohn Long’s Liniment,” 
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123, 


Stoughton Bitters, 117 
Stramonium, chloroform as 
antidote to, 73 
Strychnine as antidote to 
chloral, 73 
rae eens of, 129 
paraldehyde as anti- 
dote to, 73 
solubility of, 95 
vanado-ssulphuric 
acid as a reagent 


for, 5 
Sublimation apparatus, 44 
Sugar, acetic acid for refin- 

ing, 238 
as asurgical dressing, 
25 


in urine, detection, 12 | 
maple, 28 
maple, the produc- 
tion of, 95 
Sulphur as a cholera reme 
dy, 147 
Sulphurated hydrogen ap- 
paratus, 29, 145, 183 
Suppositories, clay, 32 
gelatin, 52 
Sweating feet, remedy for, 47 
Swedish scientific station, 98 
‘‘Swift’s Specific,” 197 
Symphonia fasciculata, 143 
Syrup, calcium lactophos- 
phate, 28 
Dover’s powder, 56 
‘* Kaston’s,” 6 
iodide of iron, Du- 
pasquier’s, 67 
a matin chloride, 
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of hypophosphite of 
iron, etc., 37, 238 
lactucarium, 28 
senega, 55 
tar, 67 
violet, 72 


Tallow, artificial, 155 
Tamar indien, 95 
Tapioca, manufacture of, 105 
Taraxacum, compound elixir 
of, 144 
Tartaline, 80 
Tartar, crude, 
in, 137 
Tar, glycerite, 67 
syrup, 67 
to cover 
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to remove from the 
hands, 20 
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Tellurium in bismuth, 88 

——— of oil of orange and 
A of Levant wormseed, 

Test papers, various, 147 

Test-stands, Sargent’s, 13 

Tetrabromfiuorescein, 77 

Text-books, chemical, 156 
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Theriac, 137 

Thermometers, safety attach- 
ment for, 75 

‘Thomas’ Electric oil,” 53 
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—e, new reaction for, 
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Time system, the new, 34 
Tin, brucine as test for, 147 
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in canned fruits and 
vegetables, 73 
test for, 33 
Tinctures, parts by weight 
in, 156 
‘“‘Tolu Rock and Rye,” 69 
Tooth-ache remedy, 2, 25, 131 
Tooth-powders, various, 199 
Tow, prepared, 160 
Toxicological notes, 73 
Turpentine as an antidote to 
phosphorus, 153 
Twine, prescription, choice 
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— detection of sugar in, 
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Ultramarine, 117 
Uninflammable dress-mate- 
rials, 75 


Vaccine powder, Riessner’s, 
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Valve, vapor, for chemical 
flasks, 209 
Vanilla, poisonous, 62 
Vanillism, 52 
Varnish, asphalt, 197 
manganese, 94 
soap, 35 
universal, 235 
waterproof, 
paper, 194 
‘Varrentrap’s bleaching li- 
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Vaselin, 62 
bad effects from, 32 
German, 131 
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Venetian red in German sau- 
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Violets, syrup, 72 

Violet wood, 204 
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Warner’s Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure, 118 

Wart-cure, 25 
Warts, remedy for, 31, 75 
Wash-blue, 117 
Wash-bottle, 150 

a for hot water, 
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bottles, 188 
Water-bath with constant le- 
vel, 174 
Water, chloroform, 49 
cologne, 32, 74 
color of, 114 
cress, therapeutic 
value of, 52 
from freezing, to 
prevent, 38 
hot, as a remedy for 
colds, 25 
Waters, medicated, 63 
Wax, carnauba, 211 
pencils, colored, 228 
white and yellow, 
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West, S. S., ‘‘Gombault’s 
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‘*White’s Cough Syrup,” 
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‘* Wilson’s bleaching liquid,” 
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Window dressing, 35, 201, 
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Wines, artificial, 218 


fruit, practical hints, 
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Grecian, 203 
importation of, at 
rdeaux, 8 
manganese in, 166° 
solubility of coloring 
matter of, 26 
Wine, tar, 67 
Winter’s bark, 212 
Witch-hazel, 1 
‘* Wizard Oil,” 69 
Wood-wool, 37 » 
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Xanthine, synthesis of, 160 


Yang-tsai, 104 
Yeast, to preserve, 68 


Zamia integrifolia, 56 
Zanthozylum caribeum, and 
Z. perrotetti, 147 
Zine ‘bromide as a source of 
hydrobromic acid, 
208 
chloride pencils and 
paste, 82 
metallic free from arse- 
nic, 95 
oxide as substitute for 
iodoform, 23 
sulphide in lupus, 29 








